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must be AMBIDEXTROUS 


Wirn one hand it must put mer- 
chandise on dealers’ shelves, with 
the other it must take it off. 

The Robert A. Johnston Co. 
of Milwaukee has brought the 
making of candies and chocolate 
to a high art. Fine ingredients, 
rich experience, strict attention 
to details, sound ideas and ideals 
have made top quality possible 
and popular. 

Current Johnston advertising 
is ambidextrous—and active. 
Full-color pages in Sunday news- 
papers promote Johnston prod- 
ucts and list Johnston dealers— 
thousands each time, using in each 
paper only those dealers within 
that paper’s territory. Every 


N. W. AYER & SON, 


promotion includes direct mail 
to dealers, special display helps 
and a strong push by all hands. 

The result— an immediate and 
a country-wide reaction, from 
stores and their customers. Almost 
without exception, the dealer has 
cleared his shelves of the specials 
advertised—and many have 
moved their complete stock of 
regulars. Shoppers have gone to 
store after store to fill a genuine 
“demand.” ... The kind of sell- 
out that makes reorders easy. 

We can think of nothing more 
fascinating than working with a 
manufacturer to sell more goods 
for the same cost—or the same 
volume at a smaller cost. 


Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
LONDON MONTREAL BUENOS AIRES SAO PAULO 
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A Gain of 


Almost a 


Million Lines 


IN TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 


Among Boston newspapers the 
Herald-Traveler leads the way in 
linage recovery. During the first six 
months of 1934 in Total Paid Adver- 
tising the Herald’s total of 6,434,918 
lines exceeded the total of the second 
paper by 1,101,203 lines; the Herald’s 
actual gain of 945,079 lines was a 
larger gain than that of any Boston 
newspaper. 


As usual during this period, in the 
major classifications of retail, general, 
financial and classified advertising the 
Herald led all Boston newspapers. 


BOSTON HERALD- TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
New York Chicago 





Philadelphia 
San Francisco 





For seven consecutive years the 

Herald-Traveler has led all Bos- 

ton newspapers in total paid 
advertising. 
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This Week 


HE statement that the durable 

goods industries must start the 
payroll parade, frequently made 
by Government spokesmen, has for 
some time intrigued Chester M. 
Wright, Printers’ InK’s Wash- 
ington editorial representative. The 
inquisitive Mr. Wright got to pok- 
ing around a bit and found that 
the admittedly able Government 
statisticians could not, or at least 
did not, produce figures to sub- 
stantiate the assertion. In the 
course of his research work, how- 
ever, he discovered sound reasons 
for believing that consumer goods 
and not durable goods would have 
to lead the parade that must get 
under way before markets are re- 
stored. This thoughtful material 
has been divided into two articles, 
the first of which appears as the 
leader this week. Next week will 
come the climax. Mr. Wright has 
brought forth some startling con- 
clusions. 

* * * 


Another inquisitive and hard- 
boiled gentleman on our staff is 
P. H. Erbes, Jr., of the Chicago of- 
fice. He has been doing some orig- 
inal thinking about the proposition 
of getting prospects to write in 
for something. In whimsical style 
and under the heading On Prospect 
Locating he offers some sugges- 
tions on that practice. 

= ~ . 


Arthur Little writes about Pixie 
Tracks. This is a rather high-hat 
approach (they seem to do things 
this way at his alma mater, the 
University of Michigan) to a prac- 
tical and helpful dissertation on 
copy. 

. a 

Huey Long hammered a spite 
law through the Louisiana legisla- 
ture imposing a tax on advertising 


revenues, which was aimed spe- 
cifically at four newspaper pub- 
lishers who did not like the King- 
fish brand of statesmanship and 
frankly said so. But now the law 
may reach beyond State confines 
and penalize some of the national 
magazines. A pretty mess, indeed, 
which is described in Publishers 
Prepare to Fight Long’s Tax Law. 
* * * 


If the erudite G. W. Freeman 
thought that the equally erudite 
L. E. McGivena would not accept 
his challenge as to the rectitude 
and integrity of Joey’s pa, he was 
mistaken. Last week in PRINTERS’ 
Ink he presented an open letter to 
Mr. McGivena, criticizing in de- 
licious fashion an advertisement the 
latter wrote for the News, New 
York. This week Mr. McGivena 
presents his answer and is backed 
up by a letter written by Eliot L. 
Wight, advertising manager of the 
U. S. Envelope Company and 
president of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association. 

* * * 


Miss Grumbine continues with 
her series on This Juvenile Market. 
A strictly “how-to” presentation on 
how to reach children with models, 
booklets, radios and comic strips. 
This is No. 2 and the third will 
appear next week. She gives facts 
and figures to prove her points. 

* * * 

A study of magazine linage for 
the first six months of this year 
shows that 150 leading advertisers 
have invested approximately 15 
per cent more in space than for 
the same period in 1933. Not at 
all bad. And quite significant and 
hopeful. 

* * 

Three or four weeks ago, in- 

nocently. enough, and quite inci- 
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dentally, we mentioned something 
about the Printers’ INK chart 
which shows how properly to al- 
locate the advertising budget. 
Ever since then we have been bom- 
barded with requests for copies of 
the chart which was first published 
in Printers’ INK MONTHLY in 
1928 and revised in 1931. It must 
be good. Therefore, revised once 
more, it is presented this week. 
You are welcome. 
* * * 


From the very nature of his job 
D. M. Davidson, advertising man- 
ager of the Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, knows quite a bit about pro- 
moting industrial sales. Anybody 
who is interested in this kind of 
selling can learn something, we be- 
lieve, from Mr. Davidson’s article 
on how Distributor Promotion 
Plan Builds Volume. Or, trans- 








INK July 26, 1934 
lated out of headline English, he 
tells how his company made a rec- 
ord by building and merchandising 
a sales manual. 

* * * 


Joseph A. Steiner, of the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corporation, never 
did have much use for charts and 
systems in dealing with salesmen. 
Declaring, Paper Routine Kills 
Sales, he suggests that the average 
sales manager could do much better 
if he would concentrate his time 
and talents on developing his men 
And perhaps he is right. 

* * * 


Plenty of facts and figures are 
set down by the studious Andrew 
M. Howe in closing the case for 
Dealer Manuals and How to Build 
Them. It required three articles 
for Mr. Howe to get this out of 
his system. 
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Percentage of Increase 


Over a Year Ago 
















Bank Checks Journal New Car Sales Payroll 
Six Months 


77% 


in June 















ILWAUKEE is flashing all the dl 
for greater sales activity—and you 
should be doing something about it! Adver- 
tising costs in this market can be held to a 
profitable minimum because The Journal 
does the job thoroughly alone. 
Write for a copy of “Business Trends”—July 


issue— containing up-to-date information on 
trade conditions in Milwaukee and Wisconsin. 
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and broad merchardising policies. 


With business recovery reputed to be under way, why is it that ten 
million wage-earners are still out of jobs? Merchandisers, eager 
for the promised restoration of markets—which cannot come until 
these workers begin taking their places in the payroll parade once 
more—are clamoring for the answer. 

Mr. Wright thinks he has found it—also the answer as to what 
must and can be done. Working in collaboration with his research 
man, Winfield R. Gaylord, he has spaded up some startling facts. 
These he has assembled in two articles. 

The first article, which follows, deals largely with definitions. 
The second, appearing next week, has more to do with data; it 
reveals things that may suggest a change of direction in production 








By Chester M. Wright 


Washington Editorial Representative, PRinTERS’ INK 


ONE of the great ideas of these 
times is to “get at the truth 
about things.” 

Advertisers spend millions in 
surveys. Manufacturers spend mil- 
lions in research. 

Statisticians, economists and just 
plain huntsmen let the Mazdas 
burn far into the night. 

Everybody is hunting for the 
rock-bottom facts in the grand na- 
tional sweepstakes race to be the 
first to find the Design for Living 
under NRA. 

Candidly, the foregoing is a de- 
liberate effort on my*part to lead 
the gentle reader—if there is any 
such thing as a reader who is 
gentle after these years of pum- 
meling—into a subject pungent 
with facts, all sticky with statistics 
and gooed up with deductions 
therefrom. My purpose is to find 
out where lies the stagnant water, 
where is the point of most resis- 
tance that keeps some ten million 
wage-earners still out of jobs and 
consequently out of the market to 
which advertisers advertise their 
wares, 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson appointed 





a Durable Goods Committee to dig 
into the facts, so that the manufac- 
turing and selling world might 
learn the facts of economic life 
from first-hand study. This com- 
mittee has made public much in- 
formation and some conclusions. 
One of the conclusions is that “long- 
continued unemployment is social 
... and not at all a problem of in- 
dustry.” Society can meet that 
problem only through the political 
government. And a recurring state- 
ment of the committee is that 
“wealth is not created by curtail- 
ment of production,” which nobody 
will deny. 

It has been a thesis of many 
business doctors, including durable 
goods committeemen, that the great 
point of concentrated unemploy- 
ment is in the durable goods indus- 
tries ; that help must be given these 
industries so that they may hire 
men and start the payroll parade, 
loaded with new lucre, to the mer- 
chants’ doors. 

Perhaps there is no better or 
keener statistical organization in 
the United States than the statis- 
tical organization of the United 
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CK-UPS 


The information below gathered by the Mar- 
keting & Research Staff of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., is a by-product of its regular 
work. Formerly it was passed along from 
time to time to members of its own staff, and 
to a limited number of executives in other 
organisations ...It occurs that many business 
men might find in such material occasional 
items of interest and value. 











The 1930 Census enumerated 3,964 people in the United States 
over 100 years old. 


One of the main reasons for most returned goods is “wrong size.” 
In a report on the subject of returned merchandise, 37.2% of several 
thousand women interviewed gave this as their reason for returning 
purchases to stores. The study also stated that approximately 52.8% 
objected to buying what other customers had returned. 


The estimated consumption of food by an average individual 
in one year’s time is one ton. 





For the first five months of this year life insurance sales are 17.5% 
ahead of that period in 1933. And, according to one source, approxi- 
mately 320 Americans carry life insurance amounting to one million 
dollars or more. 





Nearly one million golf bags are sold annually in the United 
States. And the production of playing cards in March of this year 
totalled 4,549,613 packs —an increase of 31.2% over March of 
last year. 





Ninety per cent of all the licorice produced is used in the 
manufacture of tobacco. 





Recent estimates place the present cost of living at four-fifths of 
what it was in 1929, Other figures recently compiled show New York 
as the most expensive city in which to eat, with Los Angeles the 
cheapest. 





In a recent campaign prepared by Ruthrauff & Ryan for a client 
in the dairy industry, sales were multiplied six times within a 
five months’ period. Incidentally this result was achieved with 
a smaller advertising appropriation than previously used. 





Retail food sales of the country for the first four months of this 
year are reported as 14% above the same period in 1933. 
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Several new products and inventions to date are: The honey- 
centered golf ball; beer in tin can containers; a children’s “tooth- 
soap” with a licorice flavor; and coffee in chip form. A new 
ingenious labor-saving device is a machine for opening oysters. 


It is estimated that almost 50,000 grocers go out of business each 
year, and as many enter the field. 


During 1933 nearly 3,100,000 automobiles crossed into Canada 
for touring purposes—the largest volume of tourist auto traffic 
across any international boundary. 


A recent study indicates that when bread is spread with jams and 
jellies, 17% more is consumed than when it is served without them. 


The knockout heard half way ’round the world...the Baer- 
Carnera fight, which was broadcast in the United States and 
foreign countries, drew what is probably the largest listening 
audience ever attracted by a commercial program. 

Of all the sets in use in the U. S. at fight-time that evening, 92% 
were tuned in on the fight, according to a survey that covered seven 
widely scattered cities—the highest percentage of concentration 
on one program ever recorded. 

Moreover, statistics show that the average proportion of sets 
tuned in at that hour on an average evening usually ranges from 
30 to 50 per cent. During the Baer-Carnera battle the proportion 
jumped to 86 per cent. 

It is estimated that this program, arranged by Ruthrauff & 
Ryan for their client, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, had 
an audience of 40,000,000 people. 





In New York City, the largest banking metropolis in the United 
States, only 18% of all the families have checking accounts. 


Alcoholic beverages can now be bought in every city over 
500,000 population and in 78% of the cities with 100,000 or 
more. It is estimated that 67% of the people of the country are 
located in “‘wet’’ states. 





In 28 states alone there are 29 cities and towns with the name 
Springfield. New York State boasts two towns with this name. 





The desire of the American public to entertain itself is illus- 
trated by the 17,950,000 radio-equipped homes and 23,720,000 
automobiles in the country, whereas home telephones, generally 
considered one of the most necessary “conveniences”, total only 
11,250,000. 


In a speech given recently by a representative of a large women’s 
magazine, the statement was made that approximatey 12,000,000 
women are members of one kind of an organization or another. 





If you would like to have a copy “Pick-Ups” sent directly to 
you when it is published, please write for it on your business 
stationery. There are Ruthrauff & Ryan Offices at 405 Lexington 
Avenue in New York, 360 North Michigan Avenue in Chicago, 
= . Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City, Francisco and Los 

ngeles, 
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States Government. The statement 
that the durable goods industries 
must start the parade has been 
made frequently by Government 
spokesmen, but the Government 
Statisticians have not come forth 
to back up the statement. 

It seems essential to the proper 
working out of any large merchan- 
dising or manufacturing plans to 
know all that can be known about 
the economic phenomena of the 
day. If the dead center is in con- 
sumer goods industries, the selling 
outlook for many commodities is 
one thing; if it is in durable goods 
industries it is quite another horse 
and he bucks from a different 
quarter. 


Not a Simple Task 
to Get the Facts 


We have come to the point 
where we had better get facts 
straight about where lies the trou- 
ble and who may properly be ex- 
pected to start the parade. The task 
of getting light on this enormous 
problem is not simple. It involves 
much research and much sifting of 
material ; much checking and check- 
ing again. Accordingly, several 
were called in, with Mr. Gaylord 
directing the research. 

The object was to get terms de- 
fined, to allocate unemployment in 
classifications of industries. Some 
startling facts have been assembled 
and perhaps the chief of these is 
in the reversal of producers’ goods 
and consumers’ goods in the order 
of employment importance, conse- 
quently in the order of employee 
purchasing power importance. Con- 
sumers’ goods industries come 
first! They have to lead the parade. 

There is a fairly general conclu- 
sion that we have come one-third 
of the way out of depression. For 
shoes, ships and sealing wax, as 
well as for Remingtons, raincoats 
and raisins, that is good news. It 
instils high hope and sound confi- 
dence to stiffen our backs over the 
remaining two-thirds of the road. 
But much better than uninformed 
confidence is informed understand- 
ing of our industrial and economic 
structure. 

It is as a contribution to straight- 
ening out a picture that this study 
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was undertaken and in that spirit 
the results are offered. It should 
help toward market-wisdom, to- 
ward a little more sureness of 
thinking and toward a final aban- 
donment of the loose and reckless 
use of terms which do not mean 
the same thing but which have 
been used that way many years. 

Let us put a definitive label on 
Old Man Durable Goods, with his 
jowl whiskers, one on pompous 
Mr. Capital Goods, another on 
obsequious Mr. Consumers’ Goods 
and others on the rest of the ever- 
present and very necessary tribe 
and let us put them where they 
belong in the house of industry 
and commerce out of which our 
nation hopes to get its future well- 
being. At least, let us try. 

Definitions diminish controversy, 
and make for clear thinking. They 
are especially called for, in the pres- 
ent discussions ranging over fields 
covered by such terms as “capital 
goods,” “durable goods,” “produc- 
ers goods,” “consumers goods” and 
the like, with reference to unem- 
ployment, and in connection with 
the achievement of recovery. 


Starting with Some 
Definitions 


Since criticism without construc- 
tive contribution is taboo, in these 
NRA days, Mr. Gaylord and I of- 
fer herewith our contribution to 
the definitions, and by their aid 
hope to shed some light on the gen- 
eral subject. Doubtless there will 
be some disagreement over some of 
these terms and their applications; 
but they are offered simply as tags 
to be placed on the exhibits of a 
laboratory discussion, to serve for 
identification. 

Capital Goods “are those finished 
products of equipment, supplies 
and materials—raw and semi-fin- 
ished—used for the production of 
other goods. 

Producers Goods, included in 
Capital Goods, mean tools and ma- 
chinery, factory and equipment, and 
the materials of which commercial 
products are made. Logically, they 
will include the equipment for 
every extractive process, whether 
of agriculture or forestry, mining 

(Continued on page 87) 
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[ 1T DARES TO BE DIFFERENT | 
























POINT OF 
DIFFERENCE NO. 4 












Gariof all Copies 
Delivered by Mail 


That so large a proportion of its 
circulation goes directly into the 
home in its individual wrapper 
peculiarly distinguishes The 
Christian Science Monitor as a 
home newspaper. It is read under 
the most favorable conditions... 
by readers who, because they de- 
pend upon its information, are 
favorably disposed to its adver- 
tisers. 
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ON September 15 the Gibson 
Family whose activities, as 
dramatically illustrated in printed 
advertising, have so successfully 
demonstrated the uses of 
Ivory Soap will become 
vocal. They will go on the 
air over a national network 
as the stars in an original 
musical comedy. 

Plans for the radio debut 
of the family offer one solu- 
tion to the problem that 
sponsors face when consid- 
ering the factor of immedi- 
ate audience possibilities 
for a new series. Adver- 
tised by their sponsor since 
November, last year, each 
member of the family has 
won recognition and their 
doings will now be heard 
as well as read. Their ad- 
vertising will be the re- 
verse of the case of Clara, 
Lu, and Em, who were 
first introduced over the air 
and then given additional 


Ivory’s Gibsons on Air 


| tut Grsom Famur + + 


composer for “The Bandwagon” 
and “Three’s a Crowd.” 

In addition to the cast of Gibson 
characters there will. be a vocal 


+ MRPY RPANDONEOT + «JANE REPORTS + 






sre hediel 





Ivory Soap 





assignments in printed ad- 
vertising. 

A contract has _ been 
signed to cover thirty-nine weeks, 
and each broadcast will be an hour 
program complete in itself. The 
book is being written by Courtney 
Riley Cooper; lyrics by Howard 
Dietz, who wrote “The Band- 
wagon” and “Face the Music”; 
and music by Arthur Schwartz, 


+ 


Appointed by Macfadden Group 


Frank E. Irsch, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of research and pro- 
motion of the Macfadden Women’s 
Group, New York. He has been a 
member of the sales staff, specializing in 
the New England territory and, pre- 
viously, was with True Story. William 
S. Carlisle, of the Macfadden Women’s 
Group, will take over the New England 
territory in addition to New York State 
accounts which he now handles. 

o . e 
Two New Accounts to Thompson 

The J. Walter Thompson Company 

has been appointed advertising counsel 


by the U. S. 2 uy' and Loan 
League, Chicago, and the Parker-Meyer- 


Dennis Company, Dubuque, Ia., lolly- 
Pops. 
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ensemble of eighteen voices and the 
Ivory City male quartette. All 
members of the cast, the author, 
lyricist and the composer will work 
the NRA five-day week, with re- 
hearsals starting Tuesday and con- 
tinuing daily until Saturday night 
when the show goes on the air. 


+ 


J. R. White with Conover-Mast 


James R. White has been appointed 
publishing director of Bowne’s Wines 
& Spirits, New York, a Conover-Mast 
publication. He was for many years 
vice-president of Rickard & Company, 
New York advertising agency. He also 
formerly was vice-president and di- 
rector of sales of Jenkins Bros. and 
recently vice-president and sales di- 
rector of the General Wines & Spirits 


Corp. 
. . s 


Will Market New Tooth Powder 


The Stafford-Miller Company, Brook- 
lyn, has appointed the Husband & 
Thomas Company, New York agency, 
to handle the advertising of a new 
tooth powder. Newspapers and radio 
will be used in test campaigns. 
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On Prospect Locating 


New Technique Brings Some Assorted Suggestions for Using 
Presents to Lure the Critter Out of Hiding 


By P. H. Erbes, Jr. 


ALMOST any summer evening 
finds me sitting here in the 
basement, gloating among my shiny 
new possessions. It isn’t exactly the 
season to be pitching coal into my 
ancient furnace with that fine 
shovel the Williams Oil-O-Matic 
burner people gave me for being a 
prospect of theirs. But I have been 
infected with a materialistic pride 
and like to sit here and look at it 
and mentally spit on my hands and 
fondle its sleek, polished handle. 

It’s the same way with the sturdy 
flor brush for whose presence 
among my belongings I am in- 
debted to a desire on the part of 
Brockton Oil Heat, Inc., to ferret 
me out. I don’t have a very or- 
derly mind and as I think about 
removing hypothetical ashes from 
my furnace I spill some once in a 
while, so I tidy up the place with 
this brush. 

Sometimes, just to vary things, 
I use a broom for the purpose. The 
broom happens to be a present my 
wife got from the General Electric 
sweeper people in return for letting 
on she doesn’t own an electric 
cleaner, but I manage to sneak it 
down here evenings so as to have 
everything all together. 

Over there in the corner I can 
make out in the dim light the 
handsome food conditioner, with 
thermometer attached, which West- 
inghouse presented to our house- 
hold. It’s really meant to be used 
in connection with an ice box, but 
we are extra old-fashioned around 
here and just set our milk and 
butter and stuff in the cellar to 
keep cool. The conditioner works 
very well under these conditions, 
though. 

At the moment I am wondering 
whether it wouldn’t be a good idea 
to move out to LaSalle, Iil. I have 
just learned that Louis and Butch 
Orlandini, who run the Tri-City 
Hardware Company there and have 


stores in Peru and Oglesby, too, 
are offering a best quality wash- 
board for 39 cents. Louis and 
Butch figure that anybody who has 
worn out a washboard is a swell 
prospect for an ABC electric 
washer. In this case I would have 
to put out a little cash for being a 
prospect—all the other acquisitions 
have been free—but wouldn’t mind 
it much. Anybody knows that a 
best quality washboard for 39 cents 
is practically giving it away. 

As I sit here, gloating, I get a 
certain amount of time to do some 
thinking. You might not suppose 
that would be the case, being treed 
by all these fine, generous organi- 
zations, and I admit that being 
such an all-around prospect does 
have its responsibilities. However, 
I have managed to work out a 
schedule, something like office 
hours, and have been getting away 
with it fairly well. 


Gets Ideas for Other 
Manufacturers 


My thoughts, nearly all of them, 
have run rather naturally to the 
new and growing vogue in mer- 
chandising which has resulted in 
my collection of treasures. And I 
have figured out quite a few ways 
in which other manufacturers can 
take advantage of the same idea 
and discover me. You will prob- 
ably think that I have a selfish in- 
terest in making such suggestions, 
and I am not averse to admitting 
that such, in part at least, is the 
case. Still and all, I feel it to be 
my duty, as one of the most located 
prospects in this part of the coun- 
try, to give to the merchandising 
and advertising world the benefit 
of my humble meditations on the 
subject. 

Here, then, is an informal and 
rambling list of some of the as yet 
unexplored opportunities in the 
field of this newer altruism. For 
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Personal 


HOME DELIVERED 


How many copies of The Detroit News go home? There is no need tv 


guess it! 4,500 independent, exclusive Detroit News carriers actually 
deliver 76% of the city circulation to the doorsteps of Detroit’s better 
homes. The fact that The News was THIRD among all United States 
newspapers in June advertising volume, indicates that advertisers recog- 
nize the unique position of The News in the Detroit market. 
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ontact 


The importance of The News to advertisers in 
Detroit is greater today than ever before. Visitors 
are impressed by the crowds that fill the great stores 
along Woodward and Gratiot avenues, and the hum 
of activity in the shops of Washington Boulevard. 
But these are only symptoms of widespread and 
prosperous activity throughout the Detroit area. 
The people of Detroit are making money, and 
spending it. If you want te sell to them, there is 
no better way than by establishing personal con- 
tact. Speak to them through the columns of The 
Detroit News! 


Nearly half the people in Michigan—57% of the 
wage-earners—live in the Detroit trading area. In 
this highly concentrated, fourth largest United 
States market, the Detroit News gives advertisers 
27,000 to 105,000 more daily circulation and 
24,000 to 124,000 more Sunday circulation. It 
concentrates here 84% of its Sunday and 94% of 
its week-day circulation. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Chicago 
A. KLEIN, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave. 































































CHICAGO WOMEN! 


THE RECORD OF RETAIL GROCERS’ ADVERTISING IN CHICAGO 
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This answers the 
query: “What newspaper do 


women read in Chicago?” 


The Chicago Daily News 


EVERY YEAR A YEAR OF LEADERSHIP 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW 
YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA— DETROIT — SAN FRANCISCO 
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the benefit of those who may not 
have been as close to the thing as 
I have, the gift which is offered 
must be directly and usefully iden- 
tified with the operation of the 
product which the donor hopes to 
replace. The offer is then adver- 
tised and, lo, a fully qualified pros- 
pect comes out of his hiding place 
to collect the, so to speak, bounty 
on his own head. 


Exposed as an Old 
Reactionary 


In a sense, of course, he is aided 
in continuing the use of his present 
item by the gift but the thing is 
you get him out in the open for a 
broadside shot with your selling 
story. Being placed under your ob- 
ligation for the nice present, the 
chances are the prospect will give 
you a respectful audience, at least. 
At the same time, a subtle fact is 
working for you, inasmuch as you 
have exposed him, in the eyes of 
himself, his family and the attend- 
ing salesmen as an old reactionary 
and are causing him to ponder on 
the shame of his sales resistance. 

There are a number of excellent 
possibilities in the electrical ap- 
pliance line, despite the fact that 
washers, sweepers and refrigera- 
tors have been so ingeniously taken 
care of. (Some months ago a re- 
frigerator merchandiser gave away 
a free ice pick, but I missed out 
on it and his name eludes me at the 
moment. ) 

A lump of beeswax, for ex- 
ample, would seem to be a surefire 
route to digging up those who still 
use the old flatiron. The manu- 
facturer of an electric dish-wash- 
ing machine would, of course, find 
a dishrag well suited to his pur- 
pose. Personally, we haven’t got 
an automatic toaster; and a stout 
knife or file for scraping purposes 
would certainly bring in our ad- 
dress. As a matter of fact, we 
still light our house with kerosene 
and would rise and snap at an 
offer of a good lamp chimney or a 
length of wick with great celerity. 
Either a load of corn cobs or a 
box of matches would do in the 
case of an electric range. 

The transportation field likewise 
offers numerous fertile possibili- 
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ties. Henry Ford, for instance, 
might find quite a few qualified 
prospects by offering a nose bag. 
Mr. Chrysler might counter with 
a buggy whip, General Motors with 
a set of hame straps. A railroad 
of merchandising vision might do 
worse than to advertise a free tire 
vulcanizing set, while the bus lines 
could get into the picture with 
something like a cinder removing 
kit. 

A suit of red flannels ought to 
be just about the right thing for 
an organization like the Celotex 
Company to offer in its pursuit of 
insulating board prospects. The 
Talon people could undoubtedly do 
a lot of locating with needles and 
thread. A shaving brush from 
Burma-Shave or any of the other 
brushless creams would seem to be 
a perfect gesture of this kind. 

Continuing with some miscellan- 
eous suggestions, Western Union 
might be able to inject a more 
dynamic power into its well-known 
slogan with an offer of a box of 
stationery. An oar should fit the 
needs of an outboard motor com- 
pany, and a package of pipe 
cleaners might be the basis of a 
profitable enterprise by a cigar 
manufacturer. 


Extending the Idea to 
Competing Products 


Thus far the emphasis has been 
on situations between general types 
of products. The same thing can 
also be applied as between compet- 
ing brands of the same product. 
For instance, an investment service 
might offer a box of aspirin to get 
a line on customers of a competing 
service. Or the makers of a cer- 
tain brand of shoes might adver- 
tise free corn plasters to proselyte 
for prospects among the ranks of 
their competitors’ customers. Pos- 
sibly Camel cigarette, in the light 
of its “lift” appeal, might want to 
donate mattresses to users of other 
brands. 

Some evenings a friend of mine 
named Powers, who has been lo- 
cated quite a bit in this way him- 
self, comes over and sits here with 
me and joins in on the thinking. 
He doesn’t see any reason why the 
application of the plan should be 

















limited to trying to replace a prod- 
uct having the same function, sug- 
gesting that it might be used where 
the consumer doesn’t own anything 
at all of the kind. For example, 
plenty of non-owners of radios, he 
thinks, could be unearthed with an 
offer of a good shotgun. 

It is also interesting to speculate 
on how some of the old-time ad- 
vertising classics might be revived 
with new and greater vitality 
through the application of this 
merchandising principle. One case 
that comes to mind is the famous 
campaign with which Listerine 
started out on the halitosis angle. 
I'll bet my shovel it would knock 
‘em cold if it were to be brought 
back today with an accompanying 


+ 


Returned Milk Bottles Will 
Finance Joint Campaign 

The Philadelphia Milk Exchange has 
authorized an appropriation of $125,000 
for a campaign to stimulate the sale of 
milk in members’ metropolitan area. 

Funds for the advertising will be 
raised from the savings to dairies in 
salvaged bottles collected by the ex- 
change. New bottles cost dairies 5 cents 
apiece. Salvaged bottles are returned 
to them for half that price which, after 
deducting costs of operating the bottle 
exchange, will provide the necessary 
funds for advertising. 

Donavan-Armstrong, Philadelphia 
agency, will handle the campaign. 

° . © 


New Accounts to Cutajar 


The following companies, all of New 
York, have placed their advertising ac- 
counts with Charles J. Cutajar, New 
York, advertising: The Maintenance 
Company, electrical contractors and en- 


ineers; The Granwell Corporation, 
lawson’s depilatory; Hibbs-Worth 
Laboratories, Cerolastic antiseptic, and 


Tres Amour, Inc., NuLash and NuNail. 


Utilities Appoint McCann-Erickson 


The Los Angeles office of McCann- 
Erickson has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of four Southern Cali- 
fornia utilities, the Los Angeles Gas 
& Electric Corporation, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company, Southern Coun- 
ties Gas Company and the Santa Maria 
Gas Company. 

a e J 


Joins Staples & Staples 

Littleton Fitzgerald, Jr., formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the American Bank 
& Trust Company, Richmond, Va., has 
joined Staples & Staples, advertising 
counselors, of that city. 
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offer of free bridesmaid bouquets. 

Along the same line, George 
Washington Hill seems to have a 
great opportunity in reviving the 
original “Reach for a Lucky” cam- 
paign. That could be resurrected 
and sent on to new heights by link- 
ing it up with an offer of a free 
bon bon dish. 

Well, anyway, here I sit in the 
basement, gloating among my shiny 
new possessions. It gets awfully 
dark down here as summer evening 
shadows lower, but the big thing 
is it’s nice and cool these hot 
nights. And I figure I won’t have 
to sit here much longer before 
some air conditioning outfit will set 
out in search of me with a nice 
new reading lamp. 


+ 


Accepts 30,000 Advertisements 
as Evidence 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
accepted as evidence 30,000 newspaper ad- 
vertisements which appeared in a total 
of thirty-two cities. They were submitted 
as evidence by counsel he the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company which is de- 
fendant in a case which charges that 
company and Sears, Roebuck with un- 
fair trade practices. The advertisements 
cover price-cutting, trade-ins and al- 
lowances and purport to show that 
these practices have been common in 
the trade for years. 

. e 


Station KYW to Move 
to Philadelphia 


Radio station KYW, Chicago, owned 
by Westinghouse, has received permis- 
sion from the Federal Radio Commission 
to move to Philadel hia, operating as a 
10-kilowatt station. estinghouse at the 
present time is building a new station 
at Philadelphia where a new transmitter 
is being installed and it is expected that 
the station will be in operation about 
November 15, continuing as a network 
associated station of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

. o 


Name Cleveland Agency 


The Vita Minro Bio-Chemical Labora- 
tories, Inc., and the Reserve Pharmacev- 


« tical Company, surgical dressings, both 


of Cleveland, have appointed Humphrey, 
Prentke and Scheel, Inc., of that city, 
to handle their advertising. 


Gets Tea & Coffee Advertising 


The American and Annex Hotels, 
Louis, have appointed the Budke-Cor nel 
Advertising Agency, of that city to di- 
rect their advertising account. Radio, 
newspapers and magazines will be used. 
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CHESTER H. LANG, manager 
of the publicity department of 
the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Federation 





Chester H. Lang 


of America by its board of direc- 
tors. He succeeds Edgar Kobak, 
of New York, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the National 
Broadcasting Company, who be- 
comes chairman of the board of 
the Federation. 

Choice of Mr. Lang to head the 
advertising body marks his eleva- 


i 


Scott & Bowne Advertising to 
Marschalk & Pratt 

Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J., 
have placed their advertising account 
with Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., New York 
agency. Magazine, newspaper, and ra- 
dio advertising will be used in a cam- 
paign on Scott's Emulsion this fall. 


Has Koh-I-Noor Account 
Waldes Koh-I-Noor, Inc., Long Is- 
land City, fasteners, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Dorrance, Sulli- 
van & Conan, New York agency. 
. . a 


Appoints Reiss 

The Bond Window Shade Adjuster 
Company, New York, has placed its ac- 
count with Reiss Advertising, of that 
city. 


Lang, President, A.F.A. 





tion from membership on its board 
of directors, to which he was 
elected at the 1933 convention of 
the Federation in Grand Rapids, 
Mr. Lang is chairman of the re- 
search council of the Association 
of National Advertisers and an ac- 
tive member of its governing com- 
mittee on co-operative analysis of 
broadcasting. 

After he was graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1915, 
Mr. Lang was associated for a 
short time with the Washburn & 
Crosby Milling Company of Min- 
neapolis, leaving that company to 
join the army. In 1919, after sery- 
ing as a First Lieutenant in the 
field artillery overseas with the 
35th Division, he was employed by 
the General Electric Company as 
a traveling auditor until 1922 when 
he was made assistant manager of 
the ‘publicity department. He held 
this position until January, 1926, 
when he was appointed comptroller 
of the budget. In January, 1932, 
he returned to the publicity depart- 
ment as manager. 

In taking over the board chair- 
manship of the Federation, Mr. 
Kobak succeeds Gilbert T. Hodges, 
member of the executive board of 
the New York Sun, who served 
for two terms as board chairman 
and for a like period as president. 
Mr. Kobak has also served as 
president for two terms. 


+ 


Reese Adds Donald Douglas 
to Staff 


Donald Douglas, for four years copy 
chief and publicity director of Smith, 
Sturgis & Moore, Inc., former New York 
advertising agency, is now copy chief 
of Thomas H. Reese & Company, Inc., 


advertising agency, also of New York. 
o * . 
Heads Hart Sales 
C. L. Wilson has been appointed 


sales manager of the Hart Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ohio, cus- 
tom made uniforms. He has been @ 
member of the sales force for five 
years. 


Conlon Starts Service 

J. H. Conlon has started the Conlon 
Advertising Agency at St. John, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 
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Pixie Tracks 


An Hypothesis Extended to Explain Why Some Copy Sounds 
Like Inscriptions for Monuments 


By Arthur H. Little 


MONG the more disconcerting 
characteristics of advertising is 
its attitude of stand-offishness. 

Behind the scenes, the clients and 
their agency men crystallize “our” 
campaign. Penetratingly, they ar- 
rive at well-considered conclusions 
about “our” market and “our” cus- 
tomers’ frames of mind. Carefully 
they arrive at agreements about 
just what “we” ought to undertake 
in “our” current copy. Loyally, 
they set about the task of winning 
good-will and patronage for “our” 
product. 

And then, the rehearsals over, 
they set forth in the spotlight of 
public attention an advertisement 
that sounds as if it had been writ- 
ten by a group of total strangers— 
an advertisement whose only miss- 
ing feature is an italicized, 6-point 
line just above the signature, read- 
ing: “Although we do not guaran- 
tee the above information, we have 
obtained it from sources that we 
consider reliable.” 

I swear—and in this instance not 
profanely—that time and again, 
after I have read an ambitious opus 
in expensive space, a voice within 
me has exclaimed: “The pixies 
have been at it again!” 

By those whose memories are 
any good at all it will be remem- 
bered that some months ago I ad- 
vanced the theory that business 
isn’t run by flesh-and-blood hu- 
mans, but rather by busy-body elves 
that slip into the works in the 
dead of night, labor like the dickens 
until the crack of dawn, and then 
slip furtively out. 

By way of evidence in support of 
my hypothesis, I cited the typical 
annual reports of a whole handful 
of typical corporation presidents. 
Although I confined myself to 
presidential accounts of steward- 
ship, I could have adduced addi- 
tional proof from two other 


sources almost equally solemn—the 


intra-office memoranda that per- 
meate the departments, and the 
letters that go outside. 

“During the year,” reads a 


sample sentence out of a presi- 
dential epistle, “reserves have been 
strengthened and the financial posi- 
tion of your company has been 
made more secure.” By whom? 
Obviously, not by the management, 
else the president would have writ- 
ten: “During the year, the man- 
agement has strengthened the re- 
serves and made more secure the 
company’s financial position.” Then, 
who did do it? Palpably, the 
pixies; for about such matters as 
reserves and financial positions, the 
pixies are thorough, no end. 


The Pixies Are an 
Appreciative Group 


Upon the bulletin board—and 
typed with a blue ribbon upon a 
sheet of paper whose azure tint 
has been selected, by test, for its 
high coefficient of illegibility—ap- 
pears a notice that reads: “It will 
be appreciated if all employees, 
upon leaving for the day, will see 
to it that their desks are clear.” 
Appreciated by whom? Naturally, 
by the pixies; for the pixies are 
sticklers for neatness. 

“Unless your check is received 
by return mail,” warns a letter that 
goes out from the credit depart- 
ment, “suit will be instituted at 
once.” Instituted by whom? Surely 
by the pixies; for the pixies can 
be mean. 

By no other explanation than by 
what posterity’s better-informed 
historians will cite, learnedly, as 
the Little Theory of Little Pixies 
does it seem possible to account 
for management’s curious linguistic 
propensity to go ahead backwards. 
By none other than the pixie 
premise can reason determine why 
management, given an open choice 
between the active and passive 


Do the Yer 


Ring Lardners” You know me Al’ 
made fiction history | 


=: Ring Lardner 


created his rookie pitcher, Jack 
Keefe, for The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, readers delighted in 
a brand-new school of Amer- 
ican fiction. 


When Perfect Circle Piston 
Rings were first advertised in 
the Post, car owners discovered 
a brand-new source of motor- 
ing satisfaction. 


Men still remember “You 
know me Al” and other colorful 
short stories by Lardner that 
appeared in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


And men drive today, millions 
of them, with the piston rings 
Perfect Circle advertising 
taught them to use. 


Just another example of the 
power of the Post—that unique a famous author said the o 
ability it possesses to win en- day, “you’ve got to appear 
ae friends forthe peoplein The Saturday Evening Post. TIONAL | 
its fiction, permanent custom- And when y 

: you want res 

ers for the products of its ad- leading advertisers assert, THE 
vertisers. may be downright sure thet 

“When you want attention,” _ is the place for your adverti 
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Perfect Circle Piston Rings 
made business history 


FROM THE MAKERS OF 
PERFECT CIRCLE: 


In 1924, we chose The 
Saturday Evening Post 
to sell Perfect Circle 
Piston Rings to car own- 
ers. The Post has done 
that job and done it well, 
with the result that today 
it is generally known 
that Perfect Circles out- 
sellall other piston rings. 

“Like other manufac- 
turers, we have experimented 
with various forms of advertis- 
ing, only to learn again and 
again that the Post is the most 
powerful single force we can 
employ to convey to the world 
the story of merit in Perfect 
Circle Piston Rings. 

“Our product was little known 
in 1924, Today—because deal- 


ers and motorists have learned 
to depend on Perfect Circles, 
our business has grown to first 
place in its industry —and the 
Post has played a very real part 
in this growth. Weconcentrated 
74.4% of all our magazine ad- 
vertising dollars in this one 
publication and the R 
results are clear.” 


POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION TO AUTHORS 
D LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS IS THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES 
“PIIONAL REPUTATION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 
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voices, picks the passive and thus, 
by a camouflage of verbiage, con- 
ceals the real authors of corporate 
achievement. Thus management 
avoids embarrassment. For I ask 
you if you can imagine a company 
president, arising at the annual 
meeting, clearing his throat, and 
leading off with this: 

“At the outset, permit me to say 
that for the most splendid year in 
this glorious company’s illustrious 
history, I do not take all the credit 
upon myself. Rather, here and 
now, I acknowledge my obligation 
to those who have collaborated in 
making the fine record possible. I 
refer, of course, to the fairies.” 

And now—belatedly, for I have 
suspected as much for years and 
years—I find myself convinced that 
the pixies also write the advertis- 
ing. 

Let’s analyze. 

Generally, an advertisement con- 
sists of four elements, usually ar- 
ranged as follows: At the top, a 
headline; beneath the headline, an 
illustration; below the illustration, 
a block of text; and below the 
text, a signature—generally in 
logotype. 

Because of its significance, I ask 
you to keep that signature in mind. 
To the reader, that’s exactly what 
it is, a signature. It’s what the 
reader finds at the bottom of a 
letter. As he opens a letter, it is 
at the signature that he looks first. 
Who is this fellow who has writ- 
ten; and what has he to say? 

To reduce the matter to terms 
rather simple, let’s assume that the 
letter comes from a fellow out near 
Danbury. He writes: 

“In other parts of the country, so 
I understand, this hasn’t been a 
very good year for sweet corn. But 
out here we have been lucky, and 
our corn this year is fully as good 
as any we've raised in the last five 
years. It has been a little slow in 
developing, but it has come along 
mighty nice in the last two or three 
weeks, and we are getting Golden 
Bantam right now that’s so good 
that we hate to sell it. But if you 
are out this way and if you push us 
some, we'll probably let you have 
a dozen or so. The price will be 


around 30 cents.” 
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Seemingly, the - pixies are too 
busy with industry to bother with 
agriculture. Anyway, they don't 
write farmers’ letters. Perhaps the 
reason is that a man who has 
nurtured a field of sweet corn 
through a trying season and who 
now looks upon his crop in its per- 
fection prefers to write about it 
himself, and in person. After all, 
it was he who planted it, he who 
cultivated it, he who worried about 
the weather. It’s his. And he’s 
proud of it. 

And now let’s read a magazine 
advertisement. To the end that | 
may not be accused of trying to 
belittle, publicly, the well-meant 
efforts of a hard-working advertis- 
ing agency, I shall disguise the 
product name. The half-page goes 


like this : 
_The headline: “An Enjoyable 
Companion any time, anywhere. 


Wuoopro Auto Radio.” 

The text: 

When conversation lags on long 
vacation drives, when a lonely ride 
finds you craving laughter and 
music, when you miss your favorite 
radio programs because you're miles 
away from home—these are times 
when a Wuoopo Auto Radio be- 
comes an indispensable companion. 

It will add enjoyment to every 
ride, fun to every outing, delight to 
every trip. For with Wxoopo in 
your car, the finest entertainment 
is always at your command. And 
Wuoopo’s performance is so superb! 
Plenty of power to pull in distant 
stations, selectivity that separates 
them sharply, and glorious, natural 
tone that thrills you with its clarity! 

On these golden summer days 
when you delight in the sheer joy 
of being out-of-doors, imagine how 
much more fun you could have with 
a WHoopPo in YOUR car... . 

All-electric. A Wuoopo circuit 
especially designed for automobile 
use with WHoopo Tubes. 

Electric-Dynamic Speaker—the 
same type as is used in home 
Wuoopos. ... 

Wuoopo installation and service 
are available throughout the United 
States and Canada at Wuoop0 
dealers. 

For unsurpassed performance, spe- 
cify WHoopo tubes in your radio 
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and WHoopro Storage Battery in 
your car. 
Wuooro Home Radios. . . . 
Specify a WHoopo in your new 


car. 
New (and this is the signature 
line) WHoopo Auto Radio. 


Now I entertain no doubt at all 
that the builders of that advertise- 
ment set out, deliberately and flat- 
footedly, to say something about 
the Whoopo. It is a law of writ- 
ing that he who writes must do 
more than insure understanding. 
He must insure against misunder- 
standing. And here, it seems, is a 
piece of work that is amply cov- 
ered; for surely no one can be so 
blind as not to see that it is about 
Whoopo that the copy is concerned. 

Yet the copy is workmanlike. 
With the English, no one—unless 
he be a person who is bothered by 
such words as superb and perform- 
ance—can find serious fault. Its 
meaning is clear. Its verbs are ac- 
tive. Its psychology—introducing, 
in the third paragraph, the “you 
point of view—would command ap- 
proval in the best advertising- 
psychology circles. But, somehow— 

Well, between the time that the 
copy was plunked out on a type- 
writer and the time the advertise- 
ment appeared in print, there en- 
tered some extraneous influence. 
Somebody monkeyed. 

Let’s read again the letter from 
the fellow up near Danbury; and 
now re-read the display-space 
whoopee for Whoopo. In the first 
there’s something—and, for all I 
know, that something is soul—that 
the second lacks. “We're getting 
Golden Bantam that’s so good that 
we hate to sell it.” That, against 
this: “Woopo’s performance is so 
superb!” Which sounds sincere? 
Which rings true? 

Lest we seem to limit our con- 
trasts to too narrow a scope, we'll 
read another magazine advertise- 
ment—again with the product name 
disguised. This one opens with a 
testimonial— 


“I’ve driven both ‘big’ and ‘small’ 
cars and put up with the inconveni- 
ence and lack of room in small 
cars because of their low price,” 
ays —..., 
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“But I’m saying good-bye to the 
small-car field with this big Go-go, 
which actually costs me less to buy 
than many small cars. I’ve got the 
pride of owning a big car with my 
roomy Go-go. I’ve got features that 
I’ve always wanted. Not only that, 
this Go-go is economical to run. I 
save money every day I drive it.” 

What Mr. says is echoed 
by thousands of happy Go-go own- 
ers all over the country. When you 
buy the famous Go-go—with all the 
famous Go-go features—for so much 
less than you'd pay for many 
cars which haven't these advantages, 
there is no longer any reason to put 
up with the ordinary car. 

Remember, too, that your money 
pays for a Go-go—a car whose rug- 
gedness and ability to “take it” have 
set standards in the motor industry. 
For only $ ..» you can now own 
a car manufactured according to 
Go-go precision. 


Wrote the corn-grower from out 
near Danbury: “Out here, we've 
been lucky, and our corn this year 
is fully as good as any we've raised 
in the last five years.” Wrote the 
invisible interlopers in the motor 
works near Detroit: “You can now 
own a car manufactured according 
to Go-go precision.” 

What happened? 
The pixies got in! 

It was the pixies—whose inten- 
tions, incidentally, often are far 
from benign—who got hold of that 
copy for the Whoopo and who 
fixed up that page for the Go-go. 
It was the pixies who, dropping in 
as sO many men from Mars, re- 
vamped those two advertisements 
and caused them to sound as if 
they had been written by boards 
of arbitration. And it was the 
pixies who, in a flash of perverse 
inspiration, undertook to touch up 
their handiwork by popping into 
every sentence a repetition of the 
product name, 

We have examined two display- 
space specimens. If, with watch- 
ful eye, you will leaf through al- 
most any current periodical, you'll 
find pixie tracks almost every- 
where. You'll find advertisements 


I'll tell you. 


that will force you to believe that 
neither the client nor the agency, 
nor the two together could have 
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turned out stuff so bloodless, so 
sub-human, so hollow—and so rep- 
etitiously reverberating. 

And what to do? I’m not sure 
that I know the whole answer. It 
would be easy to urge copy writers 
to write so sincerely—to feel so 
deeply what they write—that not 
even the pixies could spoil the re- 
sults. But, for the most part, copy 
writers are sincere. It would be 
easy to urge them to write with 
conviction. But, for the most part, 
copy writers are convinced. 

Yet I do harbor a suggestion 
that, I believe, will help. I have 
found two advertisers—and, no 
doubt, there are others—who seem 
to have barred the pixies out. 

One is Ford. I quote a specimen 
advertisement. 

The headline reads: “A Journey 
to Contentment.” And the text: 


It’s great to get up in the morning 
and start away in a Ford V-8. When 
the day is young and the air is fresh 
and cool and the wide open road 
beckons you on and on.... 

The smooth, calm power of the 
Ford speeds you across the miles. 
Mountain curves untwist themselves 
—flow swiftly by—without sway or 
roll. A high hill challenges, but you 
crest the summit with something to 
spare. You begin to realize that it 
makes a difference when there’s a 
Ford V-8 engine under the hood. 

It’s quite a car—this Ford V-8— 
and we'd like you to drive it and see 
what it can do. Many owners say 
it’s the most completely satisfying 
car they have ever known. 


The “you” approach? Yes, it’s 


there. Repetition? Just enough 
not to obtrude. And there’s some- 
thing else. 


We'll find that something, also, 
in the next. specimen. Its “stand- 
ing” headline reads: “Watch This 
Column.” On this particular piece 
a subhead says: “I agree thor- 
oughly with this.” And the copy, 
in part, goes on: 


Joseph Pulitzer, the celebrated 


publisher, when asked, “What is 
news?” replied, “The unusual.” .. . 

The point I am trying to make is 
that the unusual picture is the ab- 
sorbing one, and that’s the kind I 
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am constantly trying to present. | 
wonder how many of you agree with 
me. Is it the unusual that interests 
you, or are you satisfied with the 
common run of screen entertainment 
in which the same plots, with slight 
changes, are repeated over and over 
again? ... 

“All Quiet on the Western Front” 
was unusual. were “Dracula,” 
“Back Street,” “Frankenstein,” and 
“The Invisible Man.” . . . And now 
comes “Littlhe Man, What Now?” 
which is unusually unusual... . 

I am anxious for the Opinion of 
the American public along these 
lines. What is it you want and en. 
joy most? I am eager and willing 
to produce the pictures that please 
the great majority. 


The signature, a facsimile of his 
handwriting, is that of Carl 
Laemmle. 

The “you” approach? Yes, it’s 
there. Repetition of the product 
name? This time, none at all. 

But the added ingredient that 
somehow seems to transform each 
of these advertisements from an 
ordinary advertisement to a direct 
and highly human and strongly 
pulling appeal is this: 

Ford says “we,” 
Laemmle says “I.” 

When Ford assures the public, 

“It’s quite a car—this Ford V-8— 
and we’d like you to drive it and 
see what it can do” Ford brings 
into sight and intu the transaction, 
not an institution, but an institu- 
tion’s men. 
; When Carl Laemmle advertises, 
< I ve made an unusual picture that 
I’m sure you will not want to 
miss,” he brings before us, not 
only an institution, but his own, 
personal self. 

I'd be the world’s last suggester 
to suggest that all advertising be 
framed, not in the third person, but 
in the first—with a psychological 
bow, of course, to the second. But 
at a time when so much copy 
sounds as if it had been written 
by a commission, with the intent 
that it be graven upon a boulder 
on some mountain top, a more 
generous portion first-person di- 
rectness and first-person simplicity 
would do no lasting harm. 


and Car! 
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In BALTIMORE-- 
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SUNPAPERS 
in June: 

Daily (M & E) 
276.010 


THE EVENING SUN 
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Mor WORCESTER, wie brodstrect! 


According to Dun & Bradstreet, valuations of building projects jn 
215 American cities suffered a 34.8 per cent slump in June as com- 
pared with May. For the same period 


MASSACHUSETTS WwoRCESTER 


qones 5-$% qaimed °o. 
ws et at PROJEC staat 


“Home building and modernization is increasing to a marked extent 
throughout the state,’’ according to Raymond P. Harold of Worces- 
ter, president of the Massachusetts Co-Operative Bank League. 
“Co-operative bank loans in June were 47 per cent over May and 
69 per cent over June, 1933. The loans were made to nearly 1500 
home owners. An unusually large number were for modernizing 
and repairing undertaken in many cases by new owners who are 
finding a decided advantage in buying well-situated but old-style 
residences and making them into modern, attractive homes.” 


Where there’s building there’s business. Central Massa- 
chusetts home builders—and old house modernizers— 
buy in Worcester, read the Telegram-Gazette. 


The ENTIRE Worcester city and suburban trading area 
(population 433,287 within an average 18-mile radius) is 
adequately covered through these newspapers ALONE. 


Mor MASSACHUSETTS, mr. dun! 











THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Publishers Prepare to Fight 
Long’s Tax Law 


Kingfish’s “Spite” Statute Draws Legal Fire 


STENSIBLY “soaking the 

rich,” but actually aiming his 
attack at four Louisiana newspa- 
pers that have fought his political 
rule, Senator Huey (Kingfish) 
Long, as has already been an- 
nounced in Printers’ INK, jammed 
through the Louisiana legislature 
week before last a bill to tax ad- 
vertising revenue; and this week 
the legal advisers of publishers, 
within Louisiana and outside it, 
still are studying the new law’s 
full import. 

Varying opinions envision vary- 
ing degrees of damage that the 
“spite” tax may inflict. By its 
most severe interpretation, the law 
will assess a 2 per cent tax on the 
gross advertising income of, not 
only those Louisiana newspapers 
and periodicals whose weekly cir- 
culations exceed 20,000, but also of 
all kinds of publications published 
outside Louisiana whose total cir- 
culations exceed 20,000 a week and 
whose Louisiana sales may not ex- 
ceed a handful of copies. 

Aside from the drastic penalties 
it seeks to impose, the Kingfish’s 
law carries its dynamite in its very 
first section, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted by the Legislature 
of Louisiana, That every person, firm, 
association or corporation, domestic 
or foreign, engaged in the business 
of selling, or making any charge for, 
advertising or for advertisements, 
whether printed or published, or to 
be printed or published, in any 
newspaper, magazine, periodical or 
publication whatever having a circu- 
lation of more than 20,000 copies 
per week, or displayed and exhib- 
ited, or to be displayed and ex- 
hibited by means of moving pictures, 
in the State of Louisiana, shall, in 
addition to all other taxes and 
licenses levied and assessed in this 
State, pay a license tax for the privi- 
lege of engaging in such business in 


this State of two per cent (2%) of 
the gross receipts of such business. 


If the Kingfish sought only to 
soak Louisiana-published papers— 
and even on this point the collat- 
eral evidence is not clear—the 
bungling language of that Section 1 
seems to open a way as broad as a 
barn door for tax-collecting raids 
on publishing treasuries outside. 

Thus, although by one reading 
the section seems to cause the bill 
to apply only to “native” publish- 
ers whose circulations within 
Louisiana exceed 20,000 a week, 
another reading reflects the intent 
to collect a 2 per cent tax on the 
gross advertising incomes of all 
publications, however small their 
circulations within the State, whose 
total circulations, including thé 
copies sold in Louisiana and out- 
side it, exceed 20,000. And that 
second interpretation would hit 
most of the national magazines, 
many business publications, and a 
considerable number of newspapers 
—properties with no hand in the 
anti-Kingfish campaign, at all. 

Furthermore, by the second in- 
terpretation, Louisiana’s toll upon 
outside publishers need not be lim- 
ited to any pro rata pinch, calcu- 
lated on the ratio between the 
number of copies delivered inside 
the State and the number delivered 
elsewhere. On the contrary, it 
could be a 2 per cent grab of the 
publisher’s total of space sales. 

In addition, legal minds see in 
the law potential tax attacks on 
advertising agencies. For, among 
those to be taxed, the same, all- 
embracing Section 1 includes “every 
person, firm, association or cor- 
poration, domestic or foreign, en- 
gaged in the business of selling, or 
making any charge for, advertis- 
ing or for advertisements, whether 
printed or published, or to be 
printed or published.” 

If some laws may be said to be 
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fitted with teeth, this one carries 
fangs. Upon those persons, firms, 
associations and so on, named in 
Section 1, the statute imposes the 
duty of filing, quarterly, with the 
State supervisor of public accounts 
a sworn report of gross revenue 
and the statement is to be accom- 
panied by the tax remittance. If 
he isn’t satisfied with any detail of 
a report, the state supervisor is 
authorized to audit the whole situ- 
ation “and to assess additional 
taxes when and as shown to be 
due.” 

On his side, however, the tax- 
payer, ironically enough, is not 
shorn of his right to protest. In- 
deed, he may “contest any such 
assessment in the District Court of 
the Parish of East Baton Rouge. 
Provided, that the burden of prov- 
ing any claim made as to such re- 
port shall be upon the plaintiff.” 

But woe betide the taxpayer who 
fails or refuses to pay; for— 


In case it becomes necessary to 
enforce payment of any tax due 
under this Act, the supervisor of 
public accounts may institute suit, 
in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, for the amount of the tax and 
interest and may also include in 
such a suit a demand for a penalty 
of 25 per cent of the amount of the 
tax and interest, as attorneys’ fees, 
which said penalty is hereby im- 
posed upon any taxpayer against 
whom it is necessary to proceed, and 
shall be taxed as costs and included 
in the judgment rendered; execution 
of which judgment shall take place 
as provided by existing laws. 


Woe betide, also, any wilful vio- 
lator of any of the law’s provis- 
ions; for he “shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, on 
conviction, shall be fined not ex- 
ceeding $500, or imprisoned not 
exceeding six months, or both at 
the discretion of the court, for each 
violation.” 

And still deeper woe betide the 
corporations. For— 


As to corporations violating this 
Act, there shall be recovered, at the 
suit of the district attorney, an 
amount not exceeding $500 for each 
violation. 
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To enforce the statute, the super- 
visor of public accounts is “spe- 
cifically authorized and empowered 
to examine, at all reasonable hours, 
the books, records, and other docu- 
ments of all persons, firms, as- 
sociations, or corporations who 
have transacted any of the busi- 
ness described in Section 1 hereof, 
or who are liable for any tax un- 
der this Act, or as to the business 
of whom there is levied the tax 
provided by this Act, in order to 
determine and provide for a cor- 
rect check and ascertainment of 
the true amount due.” 

And, if any man bar his door 
against the prying eyes of the su- 
pervisor, then the supervisor “may 
proceed by rule, in chambers or in 
open court, in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, in the parish 
where said refusal occurred and 
require said person, firm (etc.) to 
show cause why the supervisor of 
public accounts should not be per- 
mitted to examine said books, rec- 
ords, or documents; and, in case 
said rule be made absolute, the 
same shall be considered a judg- 
ment of the court and every vio- 
lation thereof deemed a contempt 
of the court, to be punished ac- 
cording to law.” 

Shouted as it was through com- 
mittee—with the Kingfish acting 
as shouter-in-chief—and pushed 
through passage and then rushed 
to Governor Oscar K. Allen for his 
signature, Huey’s press bill did not 
become law without opposition. 

On the legislative floor, Huey’s 
opposition—too weak numerically 
to stop the thing, but strong enough 
to fight—remarked that now it had 
become apparent why Huey’s own 
newspaper, which he calls Ameri- 
can Progress, should be published, 
not in Baton Rouge, not anywhere 
in Louisiana, but in Meridian, 
which is in Mississippi. 

Meanwhile, outside the State, 
publishing enterprises look to the 
National Publishers Association 
for guidance; and the association 
has asked for a legal opinion. Pub- 
lishers within Louisiana already are 
fighting, and those outside are gird- 
ing themselves to attack the new 
law’s constitutionality. 
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Was I Surprised! 


In Which Mr. McGivena Answers Mr. Freeman’s Attack on 
Joey’s Dad and the Red Tricycle 


By L. E. McGivena 


Manager Publicity, The News, New York 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For some eighteen years ending 
July 3 last, I have been engaged in 
the manufacture of what are 
called, by courtesy of the trade, ad- 
vertisements. 

When, in the course of an ex- 
istence increasingly complicated by 
interruptions and deadlines I man- 
age to assemble a requisite quan- 
tity of coherent if not deeply sig- 
nincant words; and devise with 
some difficulty what passes (with 
me, anyway) as a layout, and per- 
suade an artist to contribute some 
suitable visual attraction; and see 
the proof of the copy, clear out the 
widow lines, rewrite here and there 
to eliminate hyphens, give a thought 
to syntax and tense, eliminate un- 
wanted typographical oddities, and 
wonder finally if the text means 
anything to anybody but myself; 
and at last see the proof off for 
revision and foundry in time, or 
at least not very late, for insertion 
in some publication at card rates— 
| am in no unequivocal terms fin- 
ished, through, and washed up with 
that particular advertisement. 

Other deadlines are already upon 
my neck, If the final state of that 
advertisement is not all it should 
be, the boys in the production de- 
partment will let me know. But 
usually I cherish no deep concern 
to ever see it again. 

True, kind friends sometimes 
comment, and interested readers 
drop a note now and then to agree 
or disagree; all of which is satis- 
iactory, as evidence that somebody 
reads the stuff. In re “Vermilion 
l'ricycles vs. Old Debts” which ap- 
peared in your esteemed journal in 
the issue of June 7, I received two 
letters from advertising men not 
known to me. Both of them were 
in accord with the sense of the ad- 
vertisement, One of the writers 
even was in Wisconsin. These let- 


ters were welcomed as some indi- 
cation that the space and labor was 
not wholly wasted; were acknowl- 
edged and filed. And by that time, 
the dead and gone advertisement 
was finally filed and forgotten. 
You can imagine my amazement, 
not to say chagrin, when I found 
myself in your issue of July 19 
hauled up and harangued as an im- 
moral object or economic leper by 
Mr. G. W. Freeman !* 

It seems to me that Mr. Free- 
man is carrying advertising re- 
sponse too damn far. Getting up 
an ad for Printers’ INK is enough 
work and trouble, without being 
called upon to detend it. And if a 
mild and innocuous piece of human- 
interest copy is going to involve me 
in a controversy, I shall resort to 
even more innocuous copy giving 
neat statements of circulation and 
linage from incontrovertible sources, 
and let it go at that. I have often 
wondered why so many of your 
advertisers ran such copy, and now 


I know! 
* * * 


In the first place, I must point 
out in my own self-defense that I 
didn’t create Joey’s father or the 
millions of people who feel and act 
as Joey’s father does. People are 
people. A Buddha, or a Mo- 
hammed or an Ignatius Loyola, or 
possibly a G. W. Freeman, may 
successfully experience the urge to 
make over large numbers of them 
into better creatures. 

But I have never had the Call. 
And as a humble worker in one of 
the lesser vineyards of advertising 
I have assumed, rather stupidly— 
perhaps, that you had to take peo- 
ple as they are and act accordingly. 
Under certain circumstances and in 
certain conditions, most people act 


*“To L. E. McGivena,” an open letter 
by G. W. Freeman of Marschakk & 
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a certain way. If we can dis- 
cover how they act, and correlate 
conditions and action, we can do a 
better advertising job. Most of us 
can work no other way—time, 
talent and appropriations being 
what they are. 

So—it seemed significant, and en- 
couraging, to report that the head 
of a family who has taken such a 
thorough shellacking as Joey’s 
father had, could become a cus- 
tomer for a red tricycle just as soon 
as his status showed improvement. 
To dismiss for the minute the ab- 
stract morality of buying your five- 
year-old a red tricycle when you 
owe a few thousand dollars, it is 
more significant that some 99 per 
cent of American fathers in the 
same status would be moved the 
same way—and that is a fact of 
considerable significance and use to 
any advertising practitioner. 

Mr. Freeman may put it down 
fast in his little black book, that 
in any similar situation of financial 
obligations vs. a child’s want, the 
financial obligations will tempo- 
rarily take a back seat. The child’s 
want comes under the head of 
Sentiment. And Sentiment, as far 
as advertising is concerned, is just 
about the Maximum Force. At the 
risk of being called a songwriter, 
I might add that it Rules the 
World. 

Sentiment is the principal force 
for recovery. There is a man in 
Washington who people feel is on 
the right track. They don’t know 
about the gold standard or deflation. 
They don’t understand the RFC or 
the NRA or the TVA or the bal- 
anced budget or crop restriction or 
commodity price control or security 
exchange regulation and the thou- 
sand economic and legal problems 
and devices. 

They simply feel and believe. 
And this feeling and belief is 
thawing trade, coaxing dollars out 
into vulgar commerce, buying red 
tricycles. Without this feeling we 
would go on down the economic 
decline. In fact, Sentiment had 
more to do than economics with 
putting us on the toboggan in the 
first place. 

Sentiment made the depression. 
The recent Senatorial investigation 
into the affairs of the Stock Ex- 
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change exposed the fact that mar- 
gin accounts with brokers at the 
1929 peak amounted to only 
900,000—if I remember my figures 
correctly. Contrary to the all too 
common consensus in 1929, there 
were some 95 per cent of us adult 
males who never had the experi- 
ence of a margin call. Granted 
that prices were too high, specula- 
tion too unrestrained and spending 
too free, an orderly and much less 
painful recession was possible. 

But a lot of men in this country, 
men with big money and big jobs, 
sustained losses in 1929 when the 
bubble burst and Got Scared. Their 
personal affairs and their business 
judgment became badly mixed up, 
They got all set for bad times, and 
made the times bad to a great 
extent. Sentiment put the skids 
under us. And when the econo- 
mists get the record all clear, this 
last unpleasant panic in a period 
of plenty will be known as the 
Psychological Depression or some 
similar label. 

Sentiment is on the upgrade now, 
and it’s a darn good thing. If 
people were not so constituted, we 
advertising men would be in a hell 
of a fix. If everybody settled 
down to saving money as soon as 
he got a job, or got a better one, 
recovery would be dead before it 
got well started. 

But because girls in Southern 
mill towns got $12 a week through 
the NRA, and wanted wrist 
watches and permanent waves 
shortly after, a large number of 
mechanics and factory workers in 
New England have been working 
this past year. And if the women 
in the New England towns feel 
encouraged to buy new towels and 
sheets and stockings and under- 
wear, the Southern girls will con- 
tinue to have jobs and buy wrist 
watches and so forth. It all comes 
out even. 

* * * 

Now to get down to the ethics 
of the thing. Joey’s father hap- 
pens to be a real person. He is 
not a deadbeat or a chronic delin- 
quent. His debts will be paid 
within the next couple of years. 
To my mind there is little question 
that it is better economics to spend 
some of his new earnings for 
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PRINTING held during the 


Century of Progress Exposition 
in the Lakeside Press Galleries 


opposite the 23rd Street Entrance to the Fair 


US Govt ioe, 
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DURING THE CENTURY OF PROGRES 


there will be on display in our gil- 
leries a Second International E:- 
position of Contemporary Fin 
Printing. 

Not essentially “fine printing” in 
the sense of rare volumes, exotic 
bindings, collectors’ items—but fine 
printing of such eminently practical 
pieces as advertising booklets and 
bank statements, labels and broad- 


sides and commercial catalogs. 
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In short, the work of the famous 
printers and presses of fifteen coun- 
tries—new, intelligent, arresting. . . 
... And “right down the alley” of 
every American Sales and Advertis- 
ing executive who is trying to pro- 
duce printed matter that will do a 


better selling job for his company. 


THE LAKESIDE PRESS 
R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 
350 EAST 22ND STREET, CHICAGO 
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TO SALES AND ADVERTISING 


MANAGERS, AND AGENCY MEN 


You are invited to visit a showing of the 
work of The Lakeside Press (we have not 
included any of our own in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition) in our space in the 
General Exhibits Building in the Fair 
grounds. Besides examples of printing 
jobs of almost every nature and size, and 


by almost every printing process, there 


is a graphic presentation explaining the 
progressive steps in making color-photo- 
graphs and, from them, color printing- 
plates. 

The best panoramic view of the Fair an 
its magnificent electrical 

the roof of our building 

to visitors Wednesday 

evenings (except holidays) from seven to 
eleven. On arrival telephone us (Calumet 
2121) and we will mail you a card admit- 
ting yourself and party of friends. We 
assure you that 


you anything! 


2 R@RMDONNELLEY & SONS COMPA 





0 EAST 22ND ST., CHICA 





EASTERN SALES OFFI‘ 


305 EAST 45TH ST.,.NEWY 
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goods. And I cannot see that tak- 
ing $7.95 for the tricycle at this 
time is evidence of any consider- 
able moral astigmatism. 

Think of all the people he 
owes? Sure! Think of the unpaid 
bills on the retailers’ books, the 
bankruptcies of business houses, the 
mortgage holders without inter- 
est, think of all the depreciated se- 
curities—even of yours and mine. 
It all comes under the head of de- 
flation. And nobody has escaped 
deflation. Joey’s father has had 
a particularly strong dose of it. 
He lost a good job, a house that 
cost him quite a lot of money, his 
savings, stocks and life insurance. 
And his losses are lost! He hasn't 
even the pretty certificates which 
may some day go back to their 
one time value, or at least are 
available for a Memory Book. 

If Joey’s father were, for in- 
stance, a Frenchman, he might 
hoard all his nickels to pay those 
debts. (Not, of course, if they 
were owing to the government of 
the United States.) He would 
even figure out some way for Joey 
to scratch around and make a few 
sous. And when he died, he would 
leave Joey with a teapot full of 
francs, a couple of large manure 
piles, and an ingrained habit of 
saving. If either of them lost a 
few hundred francs in a misman- 
aged municipal pawnshop, they 
would march in parades, and raise 
hell with the Government, and burn 
up racetracks and damn the Amer- 
icans. Neither of them would ever 
be bothered with advertisements 
because such publications as they 
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try, Messrs. Freeman and Mc- 

Givena might resort to shoveling 

manure or laying paving stones 

neatly by hand. (On some days, 

such jobs sound rather alluring, at 

that. This is one of those days.) 
*> * * 


As to whither are we drifting 
with unemployment insurance and 
old age pensions, I don’t know. 
And I don’t care much. It wouldn’t 
do me much good to care. Up to 
the advanced age of twenty-one, I 
gave quite a lot of thought to the 
administration of the universe, as 
no doubt Mr. Freeman and you 
yourself did. 

But on a spring night in 1918, 
carrying a rifle on Post No. 2 un- 
der a beautiful starlit sky, headed 
for a war which I had no part in 
starting, I resigned from the Uni- 
versal Administration department 
and decided to let God do it. I 
don’t know how the unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions are 
going to be paid for—but I’m all 
for them. After a few more years 
of manufacturing ads—and writing 
pieces like this—I’ll be ready for 
either or both. 

For the present, I hope that all 
the Joey’s fathers keep on buying 
red tricycles and such—so Mr. 
Freeman and I will still have ads 
to write. 

In conclusion, what makes Mr. 
Freeman think that Joey’s father 
is not a Sweeney? 

And please ask him just to skip 
our ads in the future? Thanks. 


Sincerely, 
L. E. McGrvena. 


Open Letter to Mr. Freeman 


U. S. Envetore Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Dear Mr, Freeman: 

As I see it, after reading Mr. 
McGivena’s advertisement and your 
Sable comment upon it in July 19 
Printers’ INK, you have over- 
looked Joey’s dad in looking at 
Joey and his yermilion tricycle— 


thus again demonstrating the pull- 
ing power of A 

Now if you had looked at Joey’s 
dad more closely you would have 
seen his threadbare suit and frayed 
cuffs—his runover rubber heels and 
his darned socks. Then perhaps 
you would have glanced down the 
street and noticed that he still drove 
his 1929 Buick and that Joey’s 
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mother was not exactly dolled up, In the second place, since we 
judged on 1934 women’s wear’ know that in spite of all Joey's 
standards. dad can do directly, Joey and all 
If you had made these bits of his friends, in their mature years, 
consumer research, you would have will have to pay the bill for in- 
realized that Joey’s dad and Joey’s flation, government subsidies, and a 
mother were skimping themselves— few other things, why should he 
steadily paying old obligations—and have to pay also in his youth? 
simply trying to avert the prover- Perhaps my vision is blurred by 
bial blight of the past generation the fact that I have just purchased 
from striking their offspring. a vermilion tricycle myself, instead 
For why should Joey pay for of paying all of the plumber’s bill 
the sins of his dad and his dad’s_ this month. Because I, for one, be- 
dad, so long as his dad is trying lieve that it is the job of this gen- 
to? In the first place, the purchase eration to remove as far as possible 
of a vermilion tricycle for Joey from the coming generation the 
a money sag circulation jours blighting effects of the depression. 
will eventually help even Joey’s : 
dad’s creditors, in addition to what Cordially yours, 
Joey’s dad himself is doing along Euior L. Wicxr, 
that line. Advertising Manager 


fon toe 
Appoint Husband & Thomas Cincinnati Club Elects 


Popsicle Service, Inc., Brooklyn, Myron L. Smith, Cincinnati and 
. Y¥., has appointed the Husband & Suburban Bell Telephone Company, has 
Thomas Company, Inc., New York, to been elected president of the Adver. 
handle advertising for the new Twin- tising Club of Cincinnati. C. W. 
Popsicles. Newspapers and radio are Browne, United States Printing & Lith. 
being used. The Oyster Shell Prod- ographing Company, is vice-president; 
ucts Corporation, New York, has also bert Apking, E. N. J. Swigart Com. 
appointed Husband & Thomas to di- y, is secretary, and Clifford Fox, 
rect its advertising account. Farm eague Fox Sign Company, is trea- 
and poultry journals and business pa- surer. 
pers will be used. eee 
. <=" G-M’s New Questionnaire 
; Following the picturized questionnaire 
Name Midwest Agency _ which it has been distributing during J Of the 
Lo a, “ , . rn Som o>, ~~ cehigee monte weet or name 
: e , ” of “Proving Ground of Public Opinion,” t 
tal Cabinet Company, Aurora, Ill., General Motors is now mailing out a data o 


have appointed the Midwest Advertis- new 1934 edition under the title, “Your amon 
ing Agency, Rockford, Ill., to handle (Car as You Would Build It.” The new ~~ 


their advertising. Farm and business uestionnaire covers sixty-five features 
papers will be used for the Stover {fF Octor car cate B= 5 We | 
account. 68 


Winber With Blackman Agency 
Joins Bowman, Deute, Cummings David McMillan, formerly _ with : 
Roy Kelly, formerly with the Gardner the Fuller Brush Company, and Frank in a we 


ers in 1 
zine. TI 


Jai . Newton, former! th the Maltex 
Advertising Company and’ the ~~ aan Gatien” MO ae — ail 


Emmett Company, has joined the . ? 
: . With the marketing department of The 
Francisco office of Bowman, Deute, Cum Black Co + ee Yak th be 


mings, Inc., advertising agency. 


New Account to Perrin-Paus Heads Dunbar-Gibson . 
- ~ R. C. Buffum has been made presi 
The Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, dent of Dunbar-Gibson, Inc., New 
Chicago, Sunbeam electrical appliances, York, merchandising organization. He 
has ced its advertising account with formerly was vice-president and get 
the Perrin-Paus Company, of that city. eral manager. 
. . 7 s J o 


N.P.A. Sets Dates Gets Book Advertising 


The annual meeting of the National Lothrop, Lee & Sheppard Company, 
Publishers Association will be held at Boston, ty has appointed Louis 
Buckwood Inn, Shawnee-on-Delaware, Glaser, Inc., Boston advertising agency, 
Pa., on September 11 and 12. to handle its book advertising. 
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INCOMES AND YOUTH 


Of 475,000 Delineator readers, we know the following facts: 


1. ALL of them have charge accounts 
in leading local stores. 


2. ALL of them have telephones. 
Of the balance of Delineator's 2,200,000 readers, we have no 


data on these points. But 21'/2% is a pretty liberal sample. And 
among the 475,000 there are no exceptions. 


We know, too, that Delineator has a larger percentage of read- 
ers in their twenties and thirties and forties than any other maga- 
zine. The Second-Score-and-Ten is the greatest buying age-span 
in a woman's life. 


Delineator offers to the advertiser a market of young women 
with better than average incomes. 





Coty’s Self-Selling Display 


IMING at volume sales, Coty 
has added a 50-cent lipstick 
and a 50-cent rouge to its line. 
These new items are being featured 
by means of a counter display case 
called a “Make-Up Merchandiser,” 
designed to do a display, sales and 
storage job for the dealer. 
The merchandiser shows, under 
a glass slant top, the actual mer- 
chandise, all five shades of each 


+ 


White Joins Campbell-Ewald 


R. K. White has joined the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit, and will con- 
tact the Pontiac Motor Car Company 
account, His experience includes six 
years’ service with Chevrolet Motor 
Company as sales promotion manager, 
zone mana; and advertising manager. 
When the Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac Sales 
Unit was organized, he was sales man- 
ager for Pontiac when the iza- 
tion was dissolved he was made Eastern 
sales manager for Pontiac. 


Dennison’ Advances Ford 


J. Ford, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company, Framingham, Mass., has 
been appointed assistant advertising 
manager. He had been in charge of 
dealer promotional work. 


Names Ralph H. Jones Agency 

The advertising account of Maryland 
Distillery, Inc., Baltimore, a subsidiary 
of Distillers Corporation-Seagram’s, Ltd., 
has been placed with the New York office 
of The Ralph H. Jones Company. 


+ 
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item, with a Selector Chart sug- 
gesting proper colors for various 
types. This chart tells the cus- 
tomer at a glance just the right 
shade of lipstick and rouge for her 
coloring. 

The complete velour display tray 
is removable from the rear to per- 
mit closer inspection, while the re- 
serve stock is neatly accommodated 
in a rear stock drawer. 


+ 


Plan New Direct-Mail Exhibit 


“How. 27 Major Industries Use Di- 
rect Mail” is the subject of a research 
being conducted by the educational 
committee of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association. This committee is 
headed by Elmer S. Lipsett, of the 
S. D. Warren Company, ‘on, Spec- 
imens in the various mee classifi- 
cations are being gathered for a se- 
lection. The association is planning 
to build a new traveling display to 
take the place of the “48 Ways” ex- 
hibit which has visited cities all over 
the country. 

. + . 


Rejoins Critchfield 


Mason Phillips, formerly with Critch 

eld & Company, Chicago agency, and 

who more recently headed his own art 

service at that city, has rejoined Critch- 

fi He has been appointed art director. 
* ee 


Thor Elects Thomas 


Evan O. Thomas, for the last year 
eneral sales manager of the Hurley 
achine Company, Chicago, Thor 
washers and ironers, has been elected 
to the additional post of vice-president. 
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Quota Plan That Failed 
and Why 


A Lesson for Mathematicians and Sales Managers 


The Company: 

It employs several hundred sales- 
men. It has good distribution east 
of the Rockies but very thin dis- 
tribution on the West Coast, which 
is covered by two salesmen. The 
product is one of common use sold 
in food and department stores. 


The Plan: 

At the beginning of 1934 there 
was every indication that the com- 
pany’s business would increase. In 
order to make doubly certain, a 
quota plan was decided upon. The 
sales manager promised to increase 
business 20 per cent and each sales- 
man’s quota was increased 20 per 
cent. 

Furthermore, he decided to put 
ina system of monthly quotas with 
extra rewards whi would be 
cumulative, with minor penalties 
in the form of slightly reduced 
commissions for salesmen who did 
not make their quotas. 

He also decided in breaking 
down the quotas on a monthly 
basis to study the company’s busi- 
ness for the previous year and to 
find what percentage of business 
was done in each month during the 
year. 

The salesman’s quotas were then 
broken up as follows: 

Assuming that a salesman’s vol- 
ume for 1933 was $50,000, his 
quota for 1934 was $60,000. Then, 
if the percentage of yearly busi- 
ness done by the company within a 
single month was 10 per cent, the 
salesman’s quota for that month 
was $6,000. This system was ap- 
plied equally to all salesmen in the 
field, their monthly quotas being 
the same percentage of their yearly 
quota as the percentage of total 
business done by the company in 
the corresponding months of the 
previous year. 


Why the Plan Failed: 
It failed because it did not take 
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into account the individual busi- 
ness done by each salesman in each 
month, because the sales executives 
overlooked the fact that the prod- 
uct, although of common use, is 
slightly seasonal and that the best 
seasons vary according to locality. 

The basic reason for failure was 
probably that the sales executive 
was not statistically minded or else 
was not able, or was unwilling, to 
do the amount of work or have the 
amount of work done necessary to 
create a detailed system. 

Thus, the failure of the system 
is a lesson for both mathematician 
and sales manager. 

The chief flaws in the plan can 
best be shown by a study of four 
territories. One of th is i 
New land, another in the 
South, another in the Middle West 
and the fourth in the Southwest. 
Round figures will be used for the 
sake of convenience. 

Territory A: 

Total sales for 1933, $50,000. 
The 1934 quota, $60,000. The Janu- 
ary, 1934, quota was 6 per cent, the 
company having done 6 per cent of 
its 1933 business in January. Thus 
the salesmen’s January quota was 


600. 

His actual sales in January, 1933, 
were $3,500, thus his 1934 quota 
called for an increase of $100. 

In 1933, during the first six 
months, this salesman’s volume was 
$22,000. The company’s quota for 
the first six months was 50 per 
cent, which meant that the sales- 
man’s quota for six months was 
$30,000. The salesman’s business 
in 1933 for the six s was 
$22,000, which meant that he had 
an $8,000 increase for the first six 
months. 


Territory B: 
Total sales for 1933, $30,000. 


The 1934 quota, $36,000. In Janu- 
ary, 1933, because of unusual sea- 
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12 BRILLIANT NOVELS ADDED | 


<a i 
“THE THIN mall an best sellers printed 


NOVEL-A-MONTH PLAN HAMMETT, acomplete novel was Bot least $3 
nearly doubles reading printed each month on special paper, Beach issue 

, of R Ibook and bound with the magazine, a8 Bintense an 

special feature. tisers note 


HEN the best fiction sellers of A total of twelve great novels was Hered cost 
the year can be “previewed” printed. Not “long short” stories, Whorea 
before book publication for twenty- but full-length novels averaging Bfeatures ix 
five cents—that’s news! over 50,000 words each, in addition Bro active, 
$25 to $30 in bookstore values, tothe twelve-month total of 98 short Ben and w 
the year’s fiction headliners, were _ stories, 6 serial novels, 56 feature 
added to the regular contents of articles, 81 pages of pictures, and 24 
Redbook last year. articles on Bridge and the Radio. 
Scooping the magazine field with 
novelsfromthepensofSIRPHILIP Keyed advertisers show gains 
GIBBS, WARWICK DEEPING, Offering nearly double the reading, & 
HUGH WALPOLE, DASHIELL Redbook in effect gives its readers 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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‘i J REDBOOK IN PAST YEAR 


at least $3.00 of reading value with 
each issue. Interest in Redbook is 
intense and lasting. Keyed adver- 
tisers note increase in returns, low- 
ered cost per inquiry. 

Who reads Redbook? Articles and 
features in Redbook are addressed 
0 active, intelligent minds, both 
men and women, ignoring sensational 
mass appeals. Inquiry reveals aver- 
age ages of 33, and earnings of $4,401 
yearly. More private school adver- 
tising appeared last year in Redbook 
han in any other magazine—a fair 
index of the spending habits of Red- 
book readers. 


In the August issue 
Entering its second year of publish- 
ing a complete NOVEL-A-MONTH 
bonus for its readers with each issue, 
Redbook previews “Three Shuttered 
Houses,” by BEN AMES WIL- 
LIAMS, over 50,000 words, printed 
complete in the August issue—now 


on sale. 


REDBOOK 
The Magazine plus 
a Book-length Novel 


BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 
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sonal conditions, the salesman’s 
volume was $8,000. However, his 
January quota for 1934 was only 
$2,160 which meant that he could 
reach his January quota by actually 
reducing his volume $5,840. In 
1933 his total sales were $19,000 
for the first six months and yet 
his quota for 1934 for the first six 
months was only $18,000, an actual 
decrease of $1,000. 


Territory C: 

Total sales for 1933, $40,000. 
The 1934 quota, $48,000. In Janu- 
ary, 1933, the salesman sold $2,800 
volume and his January quota for 
1934 was $2,880, an increase of $80. 

In 1933 the salesmen in this ter- 
ritory did a six months’ volume of 
$20,000. In 1934 the six months’ 
quota was $24,000, an increase of 


Territory D: 

The total sales for 1933, $20,000. 
The 1934 quota, $24,000. January 
volume, 1933, $1,000. January quota 
for 1934, $1,440, an increase of 44 
per cent. 

For the half year in 1933 the 
salesmen did $8,000. In 1934 the 
six months’ quota was $12,000, an 
increase of $4,000, the same mone- 
tary increase as that for the sales- 
men in Territory C although con- 
ditions the previous year had 
proved that the one territory was 
worth in volume only half the 
other. 

A study of these four territories 
demonstrates how fallacious the 
scheme was. For instance, Sales- 
man A with a territory whose 1933 
six months’ volume was $22,000 had 
a six months’ quota of $30,000, an 
increase of $8,000. On the other 
hand, Salesman C with a 1933 six 
months’ volume of $20,000 had to 
get for his first six months of 1934 
an increase of only $4,000. 

Salesman B, with a medium ter- 


+ 


Death of Eugene A. Smyth 

Eugene A. Smyth, vice-president and 
sales manager of the Walker Engraving 
Company, New York, died on July 19. 
He had been associated with the Walker 
organization for over twenty-five years 
bn was forty-one years old at the time 
of his death. 
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ritory, during the first six months 
really had to get $1,000 less volume 
whereas his territory was one and 
a half again as large as that of 
Salesman D who had to get an in- 
crease of $4,000 and only a quarter 
smaller than that of Salesman C 
who also had to get four times the 
inerease. 

Obviously Salesman B for the 
first six months of the year was in 
a fortunate position. On the other 
hand, during the last six months 
of the year he would suffer because 
whereas Salesman D is running 
into thé easy period of the year, 
Salesman B is running into the 
period of low sales but high 
quotas. 

Of course, at the end of the year 
the plan theoretically evens up. 
Actually it won’t because a num- 
ber of salesmen, saddled with im- 
possible quotas for the first six 
months and penalized by loss of 
certain commissions, will go into 
the last half discouraged. 


How the Plan Could Be Corrected: 


The sales manager, instead of 
basing his quotas arbitrarily on the 
company’s total business, should 
have done the extra bookkeeping to 
determine the percentage of each 
salesman’s business done in each 
month of the year. Then the sales- 
man should have been given a 20 
per cent increase over the volume 
he actually did the previous year, 
not a percentage of a quota based 
on his entire year’s quota. 

Of course the plan has another 
flaw in that the business conditions 
in the country vary greatly at pres- 
ent. In some sections of the coun- 
try a 20 per cent increase is almost 
an impossibility. In other sections 
of the country a salesman getting a 
20 per cent increase will probably 
not be tapping the full potentialities 
of his territory. 


a 


Heads S.N.P.A. Committee 


J. S. Parks, Fort Smith, Ark., South- 
west American and Times Record, has 
been appointed chairman of the postal 
and legislative committee of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
by E. K. Gaylord, president of the 
association, 
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This Juvenile Market 


Reaching Children with Models, Booklets, Radio and Comic 
Strip: Second of a Series of Articles 


By E. Evalyn Grumbine 


Miniature Models. Although the 
miniature model was originally 
brought out as a toy and is still 
used in that way, it has several 
important functions in developing 
sales through juniors. Most minia- 
tures are the reproduction of a 
manufacturer’s product or trade- 
mark. This impresses the brand 
name on the future generation. At 
the same time when a miniature is 
sent to youngsters, the message 
gets across to parents. 

Some years ago a_ bedspread 
manufacturer got out a miniature 
because at that time colored bed- 
spreads were not generally ac- 
cepted. Because of the many wash- 
ings given to dolly’s bedspread, the 
manufacturer was able to sell 
mother on the durability of his 
product. A letter obviously in- 
tended for mother was sent to lit- 
tle girls with the miniature. An 
other manufacturer introduced 
dolls’ sheets and cases as a means 
of reaching both child and adult. 
Dealers can make excellent use of 
miniature models to induce con- 
sumers to come into their stores 
with attractive window displays. 


' This is particularly true when the 


miniature cannot be secured except 
by going to the dealer. 

The H. J. Heinz Company dis- 
tributed 1,000,000 miniature trucks 
with its trade-mark emblazoned 
thereon. Many stores built attrac- 
tive window displays around the 
little white trucks to draw custom- 
ers in to buy. A truck could be 
secured for 57 cents provided any 
three Heinz products were bought 
at the same time. Three million 
units of Heinz products were sold 
as a result of this miniature in five 
months and the name Heinz was 
impressed on the minds of millions 
of children who will before long 
go to the market themselves to buy 
such things as pickles, beans, spa- 
ghetti and soups. 


The Chrysler Motor Company is 
the latest manufacturer to use the 
miniature model as a sales tool. 
One hundred and fifty thousand 
reproductions of the new DeSoto 
have been given away to break 
down sales resistance to the radi- 
cally new stream lines of the 1934 
DeSoto and Chrysler cars. Dealers 
give the miniatures to adults who 
give them to the boys and girls of 
the family. Seeing this tiny model 
DeSoto frequently, will cause all 
members of the family to become 
accustomed to the new streamline 
body styles. 

Miniature models have a uni- 
versal appeal to both boys and 
girls. They not only impress the 
brand name on the future buyers 
of merchandise but a child often 
sells the parents through the pos- 
session of the miniature of a prod- 
uct. 

Booklets. Dramatizing the 
growth, manufacture or distribu- 
tion of a product by means of an 
attractive booklet is another effec- 
tive method of getting a sales story 
across to boys and girls. Children 
naturally crave knowledge and take 
great pride in being able to tell 
mother and daddy or the little 
playmate next door about the new 
things they learn. Boys as young 
as seven or eight are interested in 
adventure stories and an exciting 
tale may be written around an 
imaginative character created from 
some part of the product or pack- 
age. Colorful illustrations help to 
keep the child’s interest in the 
booklet which is usually read over 
and over again. 

The Krem-Ko Company of Chi- 
cago dramatizes a Magic Brown 
Bottle in “The Strange Adventures 
of Tom and Mary in Far-Away 
Land.” The story in this booklet 
is both entertaining and educational 
and as a result, it is in great de- 
mand in the schools as well as 
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CUT: 
YOURSELF A SLICE 


The New LITERARY DIGEST cel- 
ebrates its first birthday and offers to 
advertisers a rich, tasty, and excep- 
tionally satisfying birthday cake. If 
you have an appetite for sales, read 
the recipe and order your slice of 
cake. Immediate delivery. Mail or 
telephone orders accepted. 


N JULY 1, 1933, a new maga- 
O zine came off the press and 
appeared in a million homes. It bore 
a name that had been honored for 
many years. Its contents still included 
exclusive editorial features that had 
brought esteem and affection to its 
distinguished predecessor. But essen- 
tially it was a New Lrrerary DiGeEst. 
Signed articles on world affairs, pic- 
tures and biographical sketches of 
people in the news, a complete re- 
view of happenings in sports, and 
many other new features marked the 
New Lrrerary DiGestTasa thoroughly 
modern, up-to-the-minute magazine. 


During the succeeding year each of 
the 52 issues showed er improve- 


ment. The new editor, Mr. Arthur S. 
Draper, and a group of brilliant 
associates, working with the estab- 
lished editorial staff, were creating 4 
new epoch in the history of Tue Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


Testing Reader Interest 
the NEW DIGEST finds 
Enthusiastic Welcome 


Of the greatest importance to adver- 


tisers is the dominant position a maga- 
zine occupies among its‘own readers. 


The New Dicest impartially through 
a third party has just completed a test 
of reader interest. The revealing ques- 
tions were: 

Vote for the magazine you cannot do without 
Vote for the magazine you deem necessary 
The ratio of preference for the New 
DIGEST over the second magazine 
stood 34 to 1. In other words more 
than two-thirds of Lrrerary DIGEST 
readers prefer the New DiGesT to any 
other publication they read. (Very 
satisfying to our editors!) 


This year of progress rightly justifies 
a celebration, so we cordially invite 
advertisers to share our birthday cake. 
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... REPLETE WITH THESE 
DELIGHTFUL INGREDIENTS 


FIRST 1,000,000 guaranteed circulation 
among the best families in America—intelligent 
—responsible — with money to buy advertised 
products. 


SECOND A low qpenitting rate — lower 
e 


than quality circulation has ever been quoted — 
competing in rate with mass magazines. 


'HIRD Increased reader interest —due to 
the sparkling new editorial content. 


FOURTH Increased inquiry return and sub- 
stantially lower cost per inquiry. 


FIFTH Proven sales results on products sold 
through dealers as well as products sold by mail. 


SIXTH Extra profits toadvertisers whoadopt 
this proven way to secure tangible sales at a 
reasonable cost. 


The recipe is simple —the results are certain. A 
slice of this cake is yours for the asking. To get 
it, put the New Lrrerary DiGest on your ad- 
vertising schedule. THe Lrrerary Dicest, 354 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


* 
WHAT $1 BUYS 


Number of page advertisements 
delivered for every dollar spent 


in The 
Literary Digest 420 pages 
in Cosmopolitan®* 370 pages 


in The Saturday 
Evening Post’ 380 pages 
in Time** 290 pages 


* Larger page size 
be = the Digest’s 


"Smaller page size 
than the Digest’s 


* 
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This miniature truck sold 3,000,000 units of Heinz 
products in five months 


among dealers through whom it is 
distributed. 

For twelve years the John Puhl 
Products Company, manufacturer 
of Little Bo-Peep Ammonia, has 
distributed a series of colored fold- 
ers telling about the adventures of 
Fuzzie and Wuzzie, two appealing 
little brown bears. Nearly a mil- 
lion and a half copies are needed 
to supply the demand annually. A 
series of colorful cutouts is fea- 
tured in the folder and these may 
be secured by sending in labels 
from the product. Approximately 
250,000 cutouts have been dis- 
tributed in the last three years to 
boys and girls who sent in labels. 

The importance of the juvenile 
market has increased as each new 
medium for reaching this market 
has been developed. Magazines for 
boys and girls have been published 
for many years. When broadcast- 
ing stations began to receive thou- 
sands of letters from various 


programs addressed to children, 
advertisers realized that here was 
a vast new field to be explored. 
Then the metropolitan newspapers 
opened up their comic sections to 
advertising and another tremendous 
market reaching millions of young- 
sters was available. The following 
methods may be used to reach 
those 32,000,000 junior salesmen 
who can help to increase your sales. 

Radio Programs. Radio offers an 
opportunity to reach children 
through special programs over the 
air. There are certain important 
psychological factors to be con- 
sidered in the preparation of a 
truly successful juvenile program. 
Adventure and thrills must be in- 
cluded to hold the child’s interest 
but if the presentation is too sensa- 
tional and too full of blood and 
thunder, parents become antago- 
nized by the bad effect such pro- 
grams have on boys and girls and 
forbid them to listen in. 


The DeSoto miniature model breaks down resis- 
tance to the radical new stream lines 
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Children’s programs differ in 
type but in general fal! into seven 
classifications ranging from fairy 
tales and nursery rhymes to drama- 
tized comic strip serials. These 
classifications are as follows: 


1—Fairy Tales 

2-—Stories of Adventure 

3—-Song and Story 

4—-Musical 

5—Novelty 

6—Sketch 

7—Dramatized Comic Strip 
Serial. 


The programs are of sufficient 
diversification in type to attract 
the interest of almost every child 
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songs and rhymes is sent to any 
~ or girl who sends in box tops. 

n planning a radio program for 
children the advertiser should have 
a clear picture of the age group 
he wants to reach. The first group 
consists of youngsters from three 
to seven; the second, children from 
eight to thirteen and third, the 
adolescent group from fourteen to 
eighteen. Advertisers should pick 
the type of program that appeals 
to the group to be addressed and 
then make a test and find out if 
the program goes over with the 
juveniles and if parents approve. 
A successful juvenile program will 
meet both of these requirements. 





The story in this booklet of the Krem-Ko Company is both entertaining 
and educational and is in great demand in schools 


and each type has its loyal fol- 
lowing. 

The time that children’s pro- 
grams are broadcast can be grouped 
into three general periods when the 
child audience is greatest. 1—Early 
morning. 2—Late afternoon. 3— 
Early evening. Of the three, late 
afternoon programs are the most 
popular with advertisers. 

The Kellogg Company has re- 
ceived more than 1,500,000 box 
tops in a year from its radio pro- 
gram which is designed to appeal 
to small children who enjoy the 
songs and nursery rhymes of the 
Singing Lady. A little book of her 


Comic Strip Advertising. The 
comparatively recent advent of ad- 
vertising in the comic strip section 
of newspapers opens up another 
method of reaching a huge army 
of boys and girls. An entirely new 
technique in copy has resulted. 
Three different types are employed 
by the advertiser in the comic sec- 
tion: 

1—A picture story in comic strip 
form features definite characters 
who do their selling job through 
the use of conversational balloons. 

2—Regular display copy. 

3—Comic strip form using pop- 
ular characters from the comics. 
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In 1932 the General 
Foods Corporation or- 
ganized the Inspector 
Post Junior Detective 
Corps and ran a cam- 
paign in comic strip 
sections. Within four 
months more than 500,- 
000 children were en- 
rolled as junior detec- 
tives. A detective badge 
and manual containing 
tests on observation, 
tracking, secret writing, 
etc., was sent on receipt 
of two Post Toastie 
package tops. Answers 
to a quiz in the manual 
sent in with additional 
package tops, promoted 
the child to rank of 
Lieutenant and then 
Captain. A large num- 
ber of the children en- 
rolled were promoted 
to higher ranks. The 
Junior Detective Corps 
was continued in 1933 
and several hundred 
thousand more boys and 





girls were enrolled. 

Despite the fact that 
most comic strips are really adult 
in appeal, boys and girls follow 
the fortunes and misfortunes of 
these newspaper heroes with in- 


+ 


Bans House-to-House Selling 

The ~*~ Council of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
has by ordinance declared house-to-house 
and office-to-office selling a “nuisance 
ee ey = as a misdemeanor” and has 
xed a fine of $25 to $100 as a penalty. 

It is also declared a misdemeanor to 
attempt to obtain an invitation by per- 
sonal solicitation or promise of any 
demonstration, pecuniary benefit, advan- 
tage or gift. 

radio, refrigerator and other 
specialty dealers, declaring that en- 
forcement of the ordinance will ruin 
them, have announced that they intend 
to disregard it, and are ready to carry 
the issue to the highest courts. 
. s ° 


Represents Macfadden Group 

W. F. Coleman, publishers’ represen- 
tative, with offices in Seattle, Los Ange- 
les and San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast representative of 
the Macfadden Women’s Group, New 
York. Harold McFaddan is in charge 
of the Coleman Los Angeles office, 
P. Pearson of the San Francisco office 
and Mr. Coleman of the Seattle office. 
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This comic-strip dealer poster builds interest 


for the radio program 


tense interest every week. A mer- 
chandising tie-up with the local 
dealer is frequently effected with 
excellent results. 


— 


Edison Hotpoint Changes 

Harold D. Conklin, assistant to gen- 
eral sales manager Pierre L. Miles, of 
the Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company, Chicago, is to be located in 
Los Angeles and will direct sales ac- 
tivities in that part of the country 
with the assistance of the present’ dis- 
trict managers, Clyde Allen, San Fran- 
cisco, and C. N. Willard, Los An- 
geles. Succeeding Mr, onklin as 
assistant general sales manager is Au- 
gust Jaeger who recently returned to 
the otpoint organization. He has 
been regional director of the Electric 
Cookery Council. 


Heads Kelvinator Division 


S. V. Alltmont has been appointed 
to head the newly created liquid cool- 
ing division of the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, Detroit. He will supervise 
merchandising of all Kelvinator and 
Temprite water coolers and beverage 
cooling qe. He has been in 
¢ of Kelvinator’s water cooler 
division. 
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“He Tried To Tell Me 
His Own Brand Was Better” 


But this grocer didn’t get very far—he was talking to 


a reader of the Los Angeles Times. 


Times’ readers know why unfamiliar brands are 
offered to them—because of the large profits made 
possible by such expedients as adulteration, inferior 
ingredients, and slipshod manufacturing methods. 
They also know why it pays to insist on established, 
advertised brands—these products depend for their 
very existence on superior and unvarying quality. 


Because the Los Angeles Times has educated its 
readers to rely on established brands, and because 
these readers constitute the largest family audience in 
the Los Angeles market, the Los Angeles Times for 
generations has been the dominant sales force in 
Southern California. 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 285 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco. 





The government expects the National Housing Act to 
free half a billion building dollars by the end of this year, 
a billion and a half by 1936. 

e@e 
In order of their preference the styles of residential con- 
struction TIME readers like best: English, Georgian, 
Dutch, Colonial, Modern, American Farmhouse. 

e@e 
Since 1929 the total advertising of building material 
manufacturers in magazines has dropped from 15 million 
to 21-2 million. Now it looks as though advertising 
volume is climbing up instead of skidding down. 


The public memory is short. No company can bank very 
heavily on acceptance it had six years ago. 


e*@e 
Current TIME circulation: 450,000. 
eee 


Commerce Department’s “real property inventory” shows 
that 61% of U. S. dwellings need either structural or 
minor repairs. Even durable things like roofs, furniture, 
linoleum, wear out after a while. 


The Commerce Department’s housing investigators, fig- 
uring on the basis of surveys in 59 cities, show there would 
be a housing shortage if “doubled up” families moved 
into separate homes. 
e@e 

Some TIME readers buy building material at wholesale. 
Over 200 dealers wrote us this month for information on 
the National Housing Act. 
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84% of TIME’s market would insist on insulation in their 
next homes. Maybe you’d be interested in helping them 
decide what kind of insulation. 

e*@e 
The government is not spending any money on paid ad- 
vertising of the National Housing Act. They expect us— 
periodicals, newspapers, advertisers, businesses—to help 
them put it over with the public. 

eee 


To the best of our knowledge TIME is the only magazine 
in which an advertiser appears 52 separate times in a 
year. If you’re curious, it’s Allegheny Steel. 


eee 
1934 is the third year in which TIME has led all general 
magazines in pages of building material advertising. 
eee 
Only people with some credit standing will be able to 
take advantage of the building money freed by the 


National Housing Act. 
eee 


The last credit reports we had made show 95% of TIME’s 
subscribers as “‘excellent’’ or “‘good”’ credit risks. 
e@e 

The first and best summary of the Housing Act, ‘*The 
National Housing Act—its background, its provisions, its 
possibilities”’ is published by TIME and The ARCHITEC- 
TURAL FORUM. Over 30,000 copies have already been 
distributed. Give us the word and we'll send you a copy. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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GOING UP! 


WOMEN'S WEAR 
LINAGE IN Fi 
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Those retailers in Detroit classified tising 
by Media Records, Inc., as““Women’s Pod 


Wear” stores, have jumped the per- a 


centage of their advertising in the maga 
} 
Free Press from 12.6% of the total facie 
volume in 1928 to 35% for June, 
1934. — 
Chrys! 
Lever 
Standz 


These stores sell a major portion of Reynol 


Generz 


the women’s wear in Detroit. There Lambe 


Campb 


is no sentiment in their increasing Bristol 


use of the Free Press. Their advertis- In 
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ing volume in this newspaper is phabe 
predicated purely upon results. pendi 
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If you have goods to sell in Detroit, The 
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be guided by the advertising judg- clever 
ment of these important merchants and s 
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who use the Free Press so freely and mont! 
. Vo Me 
effectively. ya 
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he Detroit Free Pressy | “= 


1831—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1994 Bor! 
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VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 





150 Magazine Leaders Spend 
15 Per Cent More © 


A Study of Linage for First Half of Year 


OR the first six months of 1934 

the 150 leading magazine adver- 
tisers spent $40,101,916 for space 
in magazines compared to $34,698,- 
278 in the first half year of 1933, 
an increase of 15.5 per cent. These 
figures are taken from a compila- 
tion made exclusively for Print- 
ers’ INK by National Advertising 
Records, published by the Adver- 
tising Record Co., Chicago. 

Of the 150 advertisers listed, 108 
showed larger expenditures for the 
period. Five of the ten leading 
sdvertioam are spending more in 
magazines this year. The compara- 
tive expenditures of these manu- 
facturers follow: 


1934 1933 
- - $2,723,695 $2,229,717 
653,386 
768,382 
1,537,411 
1,507,111 
959,555 
1,658,295 
1,040,071 
849,180 
748,871 


General Motors 
Procter & Gamble 1,660,126 
Chrysler Corp .. 1,506,846 
Lever Bros. Co... 1,369,083 
Standard Brands . 1,358,501 
Reynolds Tob. Co. 1,357,474 
General Foods .. 1,079,019 
Lambert Phar. Co.. 977,137 
Campbell Soup 951,355 
Bristol-Myers Co.. 725,280 


In the complete list the names 
of the advertisers are given in al- 
phabetical order. Subsidiary compa- 
nies or individual product ex- 
penditures are listed immediately 
under the name of the parent com- 
pany. 

The list covers advertising placed 
in seventy-seven publications ; 
eleven weeklies and semi-monthlies 
and sixty-six monthlies. The period 
covered in the weeklies and semi- 
monthlies, with the exception of 
Vogue, runs from December 
through May; in the monthlies 
from January to June. 


1934 
$111,118 $ 


180,935 


1933 
234 


162,858 


Amer. Exp. Co.. 
=. Home Pri 


$0,037 
12,325 


11,214 


Kol slynos Co. 83,764 
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Wyeth Chem Co. 
American Safety 

Razor Corp. .. 
Amer. Stove Co. 
American Tel. & 


Amer. 

Anheuser-Busch . 
Armstrong Cork.. 
Auburn Auto. Co. 
Axton-Fisher Tob. 


Barbasol Co. ... 
Bigelow- Sanford . 
Bon Ami Co. 
Borden Co., 
Bourjois, Inc. .. 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
Including: 


Inc. 


& 
son Tob. Corp. 


Calif. Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange... 
Calif. Packing . 
California Walnut 
Growers be 
Campbell Soup 
eee 
Campbell’s Soup 
Franco-Amer. . 
Canada Dry .... 
Cannon Mills ... 
Chrysler Corp. 
eee 
ler 
DeSoto 


la 
Colgate-Palm.- Peet 
Congoleum-Nairn.. 

& ontinental / . 


ee 
Coty, Inc. 
Cream of Wheat. 
Cudahy Packing. 


Davis Co., R. B. 
Drackett Chemical 
Du Pont, de <a 
mours, > 
Including: 
pnene Co.. 
4 i “* Pont 
yon 
Rem. Arms Co. 


Elgin Nat. Watch 


1934 


30,909 


80,271 
81,550 


388,583 


275, 360 
182,910 


725, 280 


597,444 
127,836 


237,378 


134,860 
211,475 


82,800 
951,355 


906,355 

45,000 
113,700 
115,730 
506,846 


374,349 


382,100 


100,836 
109,600 


256,657 


8,728 
356,487 


1933 


$19,545 
48,335 


53,640 
85,425 


343,151 
415,105 


500 
58,650 
33,200 

254,790 


24,060 
155,150 
255,081 
154,707 

1,200 
748,871 


641,332 
107,539 


137,892 


141,238 
414,779 


74,800 
849,180 


794,580 
54,600 
28,120 

104,950 

768,382 


124,190 
209,215 
140,902 
294,075 


368, 322 


117,611 
119,650 


164,171 
81,600 
34,560 

2,100 
15,911 


265,291 


34900 35,570 
81,193 (Nothing) 
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Emerson Drug . 
Equitable Life As- 
surance Soc. .. 


Ex-Lax, Inc. 


Fels & Co. 
Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. 

Including: 
Tire & Rubber 
Footwear ... 
Ford Motor Co.. 
Including: 


French Line .... 


General Electric. 

General Foods 
Including: 
Baker’s Choco.. 
Baker’s Coconut 
— 


Cert 
G. , Cook Book (Nothing) 


Grape-N vuts 


Log Cabin .... 
Maxwell House 
Minute Tapioca 
Post’s Bran 
Flakes 
Post Toasties 
Postum & In- 
stant Postum 
Sanka 
Swans Down 
General Mills . 
General Motors . 


Chevrolet 

Delco Prod. 
Ethyl .... “ 
Fisher Body 
Frigidaire ..... 
G, M. Trucks. 
Institutional 
New Departure 
Olds 


Gen. Tire & b. 
Gerber Prod. Co. 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 
Including: 
Rubber & Foot- 
SE ‘xainedee 
Hood Rubber.. 
Miller Rubber. 
Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. .. 
Greyhound Mg. Co. 


Hammermill Paper 
Hawaiian Pine- 


Heinz, H. 

Hookless Fastener 

Hudson Motor 
Car Co. 





1934 
$108,778 


85,330 
159,224 


165,560 
207,742 


200,131 
7,611 
164,615 


108,285 
56,330 
120,595 


723,996 
1,079,019 


83,000 
48,074 
ar 462 
6,308 


103,350 
75,000 


115,300 
1,706 


24,150 
130,725 
102,300 
430,130 

2,723,695 


89,466 
224,689 


175,583 
522,895 
7,375 
203,040 
571,368 
236,250 
6,185 
282,510 
10,666 
133,910 
257,148 
2,610 
93,005 
85,906 
227,900 


173,715 
51,785 
2,400 


438,493 
82,497 
98,615 

181,065 

404,841 
84,545 


187,605 
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1933 
(Nothing) 


$ 76,870 
166,029 


230,940 
103,875 


103,875 
(Nothing) 
28,585 


(Nothing) 
28,585 
120,312 


505,811 
1,658,295 


68,425 
44,918 
130,012 
101,988 
2 


66. 
137,200 


40,183 
152,300 
69,950 


106,364 
3,100 


199,828 
138,940 


2,229, 717 


32,400 
272,910 


215,695 
427,540 
(Nothing) 
288,070 
191,642 
145,905 
(Nothing) 


1,460 
262,710 
341,565 

1,500 

79,585 
89,585 
222,640 


159,660 
62,980 
(Nothing) 


269,217 
63,374 
26,725 

(Nothing) 

767,811 

40,400 


56,220 


INK 
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1934 
Int. Harvester Co. $107,215 
= Mer. Ma- 
hs ae 4,814 

Int. Nickel Co.. 101,145 
Int. Silver Co. 171,510 
Ironized Yeast Co. 95,998 
Jergens, Andrew. 

cluding 

Woodbury) 387,768 
— & Johnson 197,134 
ohnson & Son, 

Ee Ee Mob 4der 114,625 
Kellogg Co. .... 300,807 
Kelvinator Corp.. 337,770 

Including: 

Kelvinator 221,620 

ard Refrig. 116,150 
Kendall Co., The 

(Bauer & Black) 89,088 
Kleenex & Kotex. 155,216 

Including: 

— ebicten 51,934 

PR. ven cckuy 103,282 
Knox Gelatine 117,896 
Lambert Phar. Co. 977,137 

Including: 

Lambert Phar.. 878,347 

Pro-phy-lac-tic 

Brush ...... 98,790 
Larus & Bro. Co. 129,072 
Lehn & Fink ... 386,158 

Including: 

Lehn & Fink 303,838 

Dorothy Gray. 82,320 
Lever Bros. Co.. 1,369,083 
Lewis Med. Co.. 118,263 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 106,130 
Libby, McNeil & 

BEE Scencces 263,060 
Liggett & Myers. 273,268 
Loose-Wiles Bis. 88,050 
Luft Co., Geo. W. 120, 605 
Metropolitan Life 444,865 
Monroe Chemical Co. 

(Mary T. Gold- 

Man) ...-e--- 79,423 
Nash Motors 259,285 
National Canners 

i. sseapae & 137,600 
National Dairy 247,044 

Including: ; 

Deerfoot Farm (Nothing) 

Ice Cream ... 88,250 

Kraft-Phenix .. 158,794 
Natl, Lead Co. 124,355 
N’thwest’n Yeast 98,278 
Oceanic S. S. Co. 113,809 
Olson Rug Co, .. 88,038 
Oneida Community 96,040 
Pacific Coast Borax 93,544 
Packard Motor 170,013 
Paris Medicine Co. 113,599 
Parker Pen Co.. 91,069 
Park & Tilford.. 104,138 
Penick & Ford . 175,928 
Pennzoil Co. 88,45 
Pepsodent Co. 573,163 
Pet Milk Co. ... 112,825 
Philco Radio & 

SS Perey 331,074 
Pierce-Arrow 96,329 











1933 
$109,015 
46,372 
86,980 
16,100 
63,861 


361,825 
160,647 


197,050 


260,208 
241,400 


204,800 
36,600 


83,617 
344,434 


129,824 


214,610 
105,941 


1,040,071 
951,358 


427,262 
398,162 
29,100 
137 050 
162,275 
353,565 
21,550 
44,829 
451,108 


86,004 
147,090 


(Nothing) 
352,577 


6,04 


300 


(Nothing) 


352,277 
93,750 
109,930 


43,927 
112,820 
48,760 


3,780 
156,990 
107,274 

55,918 
43,376 
117,000 
86,590 
491,893 
144,476 


281,610 
39,684 
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Pillsby 
Pinea 
Pitts. 
Pond’s 
Premi 
Princ 
Proct 


uake! 
ss 


Schenle 
Corp 
Scholl 
Scott | 
Selby | 
Sharp 
Simmot 
Simoni: 
Socony 
Squibb 
Standar 
Inclu 
Chase 
Fleis« 
Roya 
Roya! 
Tend 
Standar 
(New 
Inclu 
Stanc 
Stand 
Sterling 
Inclu 
Bayer 
Calif. 
Centa 
Gen 
Philli; 
Three 


Stewart. 


| 


iia 


font RENT HH 


1" 
- 











, 1934 


1933 
09,015 


46,372 
86,980 
16,100 
63,861 


6 1,825 
60,647 


97,050 


60,208 
41,400 


104,800 
36,600 


83,617 
44,434 


29,824 
14,610 
05,941 


40,071 
151,358 


88,713 
57,955 


27 262 


98,162 
29,100 
37,411 
24,481 
37,050 


62,275 
53,565 
21,550 
44,829 


51,108 


86,004 
47 090 


thing) 
52,577 


300 
thing) 
152,277 

93,750 
109,930 


43,927 
12,820 
48,760 


3,780 
56,990 
07,274 
55,918 
43,376 
17,000 
86,590 
191,893 
44,476 


281,610 
39,684 
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Pillsbury Flour . 
Pineapple Assn... 
Pitts. Pl. Glass. . 
Pond’s Extract 
Premier-Pabst 
Princess Pat, Ltd. 
Procter & Gamble 


uaker Oats Co. 
ae State Oil 


Radio-Corp. of Am. 
. (Nothing) 
412 


Including: 
Cunningham 
RCA Instit. .. 
RCA Radiotron 
RCA Victor .. 
Remington Rand. 
Reo Motor Car.. 
Reynolds Tob. Co. 


Schenley Dist. 
Carp. .owsenen 
Scholl Mfg. Co.. 
Scott Paper Co.. 
Selby Shoe Co. . 
Sharp & Dohme. 
Simmons Co. 
Simoniz Co. ... 
Socony-Vacuum. 
Squibb ......... 
Standard Brands. 
Including: 
Chase & San, . 
Fleischmann 
Royal Baking. 
Royal Gelatin . 
Tender Leaf Tea 
Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 
Including: 
eR 
Stand Oil, N. J.. 
Sterling Prod. 
Including: 
ayer Co. 
Calif. Fig Syrup. 
agg | = i 
Gen Co. 
Phillips "C em. 
Three-in-One Oil 


Stewart-Warner. 






OTH 


= 





1934 
$228,450 


1,660,126 


245,622 
111,208 


102,394 


50,462 
51,520 
85,211 
124,365 
1,357,474 


142,435 
3 


0 
1,358, 501 


313,200 
545,310 
293,290 
156,901 

49,800 


219,766 
207,266 

12,500 
531,384 


186,522 
8,262 


137, 600 
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1933 





$208,300 Studebaker Corp.. 
384,518 Including: 
150,238 Studebaker 
447,369 White Co., The 


16,576 Swift & Co.” 


1,653,386 = Co., 


190,423 Texas Co. ...... 


79,158 wy A 
& 


63,485 exas , ese 
Tide Water Oil. 

12,793 . 
263 Underwood-Elliott- 
15,902 Fisher Co. .... 


34,527 United Prune Gr. 
32,480 U. S. Rubber Co. 


(Nothing) 
959,555 Vick Chemical Co. 


Walker & Sons, 


(Nothing) Oe eee 
ee eas Wonder Co. 
arren Corp., 
12,300 Northam 
145,280 Including 
113,650 Gane sieves 
oiaaae Odorono ...... 
61 Pe Sage 
414,960 Cutex my heebe 


1,507,111 Wesson Oil & 


Snowdrift 


370,550 Western Co. . 
674,463 Wystinahouse Elec. 
286,523 Includi 
175,575 Westinghouse 
(Nothing) Elec. & Mfg.. 
Westinghouse 
88,816 MID cree 
Williams, di Bune 
3,941 Wrigley, Wm 


84,875 
363,180 Young, W. F. 


89,480 Zonite Products.. 


(Nothing) Including: 
135,094 Annette’s Clean- 
4,400 Ge wccsen ces 
90,445 Forhan ....... 
43,761 PE ebsee0 « 
112,758 Zonite 
+ - + 


Musical Boards 


1934 
$400,210 


339,035 
61,175 
526, 430 


108,763 
238,133 


28,600 
209,533 
117,815 


107,168 
85,725 
210,746 


247,732 
115,945 
369,011 
273,385 
71,149 
77,311 
10,825 
114,100 
155,899 
111,050 
109,850 
82,465 
27,385 
120,850 
81,430 
94,807 


190,750 


(Nothing) 


77,450 
67.300 


57 






1933 
$32,220 


32,220 
(Nothing) 
260,1 


19,763 
198,540 


(Nothing) 
198,540 
88,950 


(Hething> 
47,390 
238,711 


299,354 
(Nothing) 
286,296 
294,045 
4,000 
93,594 
7,161 
189,290 
135,655 
203,250 
201,060 
166,400 
34,660 
119,330 
3,510 
76,691 


218,591 


For its outdoor advertising, he Flock Brewing Company has gone 
niusical with a series featuring some well-known songs. After 


In the Good Old Summer Time,” 
‘Shine 


On Harvest Moon” 


will come a board featuring 
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20 DAYS TIM) 


TO PERMIT ADVERTIS 
FAWCETT WOM 








LAST DATE FOR RESERVATIONS: 
AUGUST 20, 1934 


NLY a few days ago we an-_ to get schedules arranged in gy “** &' 
nounced a new increase in group, that we have decgg’ember 
rates and guarantee from $2040 to defer the effective date of Mt YOU ‘ 
per page, with 1,300,000 circula- increase by one month, and 
tion, to $2670 per page with advertisers an extension wp 
1,700,000 circulation guaranteed, midnight of August 20. Co 
to be effective with October, quently you now have until 
1934 issues. At that time we jing date for November, | 
fixed the last date, on which we 
could accept contracts at the old 
rate, at July 31. 


issues in which to place reset! 
tions in Fawcett Women’s 
at the current rate to and in 
But such an immediate clamor ing October, 1935 issues. 
was raised, asking for more time tect yourself for a full y 


NEW GUARANTEE AT NEW RATE 


EFFECTIVE WITH NOVEMBER, 1934 ISSUES 
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XTENSION... 


PRINTERS’ INK 








ance, buying space in this 
p at only $2040 per page. 

the new guarantee at the 
rate going into effect with 
vember issues, this means 
you will be buying this 
¢ at an all-time low price— 
more than $1.20 per page per 


you have thought our earlier 
ion kept you from taking 
“Bentage of this phenomenal 
ain, this message is for you 
ifically. Take advantage now 
he extension we offer. Put 
cett Women’s Group, with 
record-breaking low cost, 
he head of your list! Write 
ire your reservation to the 
st of the five Fawcett Pub- 
ions’ offices without delay. 








PROTECTION AT 


s].20 


PER PAGE PER 
THOUSAND 


For A Full Year Through 
October, 1935 Issues 


America’s Number One 
Advertising Buy! 
In The Women’s Field 
In Circulation In- 
crease 


In Newsstand Circu- 
lation 


In Percentage of Line- 
age Increase 


And The Lowest Rate Per Page 
Per Thousand in The 
Women’s 
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Distributor Promotion Plan 
Builds Volume 


How Manual Made Industrial Sales Jump 


By D. M. Davidson 


Advertising Manager, Fafnir Bearing Company 


‘THE steady, dependable, day- 
after-day business turned in by 
mill supply houses and industrial 
jobbers is probably never more ap- 
preciated than during periods of 
depression, when handsome pro- 
duction accounts are dwindling rap- 
idly. 

Our own realization of this 
through 1930 and 1931 was height- 
ened to such an extent in 1932 that 
it was resolved to make intensive 
efforts to cultivate this very de- 
sirable business, with an eye not 
only to keeping what we had, but 
even to increasing it. In September, 
1932, Fafnir started in really to 
do something for its distributors— 
who had been neglected neither 
more nor less by us than by other 
manufacturers, but who did repre- 
sent a long neglected opportunity. 

Handling a line of ball bearings, 
simple enough on the surface, per- 
haps, presents untold complexity 
when subjected to analysis, not- 
withstanding their standardization 
of sizes. The fact that a certain 
amount of engineering and mechan- 
ical skill is necessary in the selec- 
tion of the correct bearing applica- 
tion, in its installation, and then 
in insuring its proper operation is 
one factor differentiating bearings 
from some other lines regularly 
carried by mill supply houses. 

The thorough infiltration of 
bearings into practically all indus- 
tries has a great appeal for distrib- 
utors, but at the same time involves 
the distributor and his organiza- 
tion being familiar with the widely 
varying requirements of a great 
many specialized industries. Add 
to this the constantly increasing 
types and sizes necessitated by their 
widely growing adaptation, and it 
will be readily recognized that bear- 
ings as a distributor line are no 


mere over-the-counter proposition. 

The distributor and his men must 
know at least the major ramifica- 
tions of the line, must know their 
own particular section of the mar- 
ket (which in some territories is 
tremendously broad), and must be 
able to put the two together with 
telling effect—or should we say 
“selling” effect. 

The tentative plan of selling aids 
was broached to all major distrib- 
utors, outlining our idea of what 
should be done. This plan .con- 
sisted of preparing sales sheets of 
a sort that had been frequently re- 
quested, indicating the commonest 
bearing applications to be made in 
industrial plants, the troubles which 
they would overcome, and the spe- 
cial units to be employed in so do- 
ing. Additional data on bearing 
types, not cataloged for one reason 
or another, were to be supplied, and 
the sales angle of each briefly 
analyzed—the whole being presented 
in the form of an Industrial Dis- 
tributor Sales Manual. 


Special Monthly Bulletin 
Sent Out 


In line with this, a special bulle- 
tin or illustrated letter reviewing 
various problems encountered in the 
selling of ball bearing power trans- 
mission equipment and suggesting 
means to overcome them was to 
be issued regularly every month 
or so. Examples of actual applica- 
tions where figures and savings 
were available were to be included 
so that in a short time a valuable 
file of complete installation ex- 
amples and the pertinent facts sur 
rounding them would be built up 
and be readily available to the en- 
tire distributor organization. 

In order to make sure of this 
material reaching not only the job- 
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ber himself, but also his whole 
selling organization, it was impor- 
tant that a list be secured of all 
our distributor salesmen. This was 
requested and such co-operation re- 
ceived that with some eighty indi- 
yidua! distributors a mailing list 
of over 450 distributor salesmen 
working with these organizations 
was obtained. 

Almost half of the eighty dis- 
tributors were heard from at once, 
and the others shortly afterward, 
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they were shown (if new uncata- 
loged units, a reference was made, 
to the page in the distributor man- 
ual wherein they appeared), the 
buying discounts applying to each 
listed on one page, and the resale 
discounts on another. In this man- 
ner each bearing unit was definitely 
identified with its proper discount. 

With distributors where buying 
prices were considered confidential, 
such discounts were removed and 
only the resale discounts shown for 





SOME THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
about Power Loss and High Starting Torgue 














Fafrur 
Radial Bearings 











Showing an inside spread and several editions of the bulletin that 
supplements the manual 


indicating a lively interest in the 
proposition. Their comments on the 
plan were highly encouraging and 
removed the last vestige of doubt 
from our minds as to the value of 
the undertaking. 

The Distributor Manual itself, as 
compiled, was originally divided in- 
to scctions—one on General Sales 
Data, in which all bearing types 
regularly handled and stocked by 
distributors were listed with their 
individual symbols, and reference 
made to the catalog page on which 


the benefit of the distributor’s own 
men. 

Another page was devoted to a 
careful, if necessarily somewhat 
general, analysis of the market, in- 
volving the most likely points of 
application in industrial plants and 
machinery, together with the ad- 
vantages derived and the bearing 
types to be used. Several photo- 
graph groups of typical successful 
applications of commoner units 
were also included, and also a con- 
densation of fifteen actual before- 
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and-after tests made in represen- 
tative plants. 

The second section was devoted 
to special bearing units not hither- 
to cataloged, either from their 
newness, their highly specialized 
use, or because of policy reasons 
—but which were nevertheless 
likely to be of interest to our dis- 
tributors. Descriptions and prices 
of all these were given, as well as 
the story behind their development 
and their expected use, including 
certain information which it will 
never be desirable to have regu- 
larly appear in catalogs. 


Section on Descriptive 
Selling Information 


The next section was devoted to 
descriptive selling information, in- 
cluding an analysis of our prod- 
uct, theory of operation, its advan- 
tages and superiority—furnishing 
some cogent arguments in favor of 
its adoption, for the benefit of dis- 
tributor organizations. 

The last section was headed 
“sales bulletins,” and was designed 
for the purpose of emphasizing the 
fact that this sort of material was 
to be regularly supplied, and that 
it was desirable to keep it together 
as here provided for. 

A letter was enclosed with each 
manual, describing its contents 
briefly and explaining its intended 
use. It was suggested to all dis- 
tributors that the material in the 
manual be gone over with the in- 
dividual sales forces and explained. 
Copies were offered for each mem- 
ber of the organization, so that 
there might be no excuse for not 
being entirely familiar with the 
data we had prepared. The assis- 
tance of our own regular field rep- 
resentatives was also offered (who 
were fully advised of the entire 
plan previously, and requested to 
make it a point to call on the dis- 
tributors in their territory con- 
currently, so that the whole plan 
might be off to a good start). 

The next step was to see that 
the manual was regularly used and 
referred to. We therefore com- 
menced the series of special sales 
bulletins mentioned in the original 
plan shortly after the issuance of 
the manual itself. These were all 
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in the form of four-page two-color 
illustrated letters, the first page be- 
ing devoted to a letter from the 
sales manager to distributors on the 
subject to be covered in that bulle- 
tin, and the other three pages de- 
voted to pertinent sales and engi- 
neering data. 

The first one dwelt upon the 
Fafnir line in brief, and the gen- 
eral story behind its use. Full 
illustrations of the most promi- 
nent units were included, the bet- 
ter to familiarize even the newest 
distributor salesmen with the things 
we (and they) had to sell. The 
second bulletin dwelt primarily 
upon the market for these units 
expanding upon one of the data 
sheets in the manual itself. The 
third covered an actual test taken 
before and after ball bearing in- 
stallation, pointing out the definite 
advantages accomplished. Others 
from there on took up various spe- 
cial features of the line which made 
excellent sales ammunition. Par- 
ticular care was taken throughout 
to point out the assistance available 
from the home office, in the line 
of publication advertisements, |it- 
erature, and direct-mail co-opera- 
tion. 

House Magazine 
Helps Problem 


Still a third approach was made 
to this problem through better utili- 
zation of our house magazine, 
which had been published contin- 
uously for more than fifteen years, 
and was reaching many of the dis- 
tributors’ own prospects. A letter 
to these jobbers was therefore en- 
closed with the distributor’s copy 
of each issue of the magazine, 
pointing out to him the particularly 
appropriate articles in it each time 
and the manner in which he could 
capitalize upon them. His own 
name being listed among the Faf- 
nir distributors shown in it regu- 
larly, it was reasoned that it should 
have a real appeal both to him and 
his prospects, if the advantages 
were made clear to him. 

This resulted then in our reach- 
ing all distributors regularly with 
two mailings—the special bulletin 
issued as supplementary informa- 
tion to the manual, and the ex- 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E, 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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T’S “‘plus’”’ in Washington 
(D. C.). The latest report from 
the Federal Reserve Board, 
compiled on department stores’ 
sales shows an increase in the 
National Capital of 21.3% over 
last year; and with bank de- 
posits in excess of $23,000,- 
000.00 compared with 1933. 


Washington is growing in pop- 
ulation, too, due to Federal 
Government expansion and the 
busyness that naturally follows. 


Advertising in Washington is 
both productively and econom- 
ically done through the ONE 
newspaper needed — THE 
STAR, Evening and Sunday— 
the “home paper” of this mar- 
ket of upwards of three-quarters 
of a million well-to-do people. 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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planatory house magazine mailing. 
Still other material was furnished 
distributors where it became avail- 
able, in the line of additional data 
sheets for the manual, as new prod- 
ucts were issued or new angles on 
markets discovered. A chief objec- 
tive all the while was to keep the 
distributors referring to their man- 
ual by basing later correspondence 
upon it, and thus making sure they 
derived full use from it. 

Once the program was under 
way, it was comparatively easy to 
keep it going, and the manual was 
made more and more a point of 
reference, until at the present time 
it is one of our basic features of 
catalog information. As a purely 
plus value, we now have some- 
thing to put before the prospective 
new distributor, wherein the whole 
proposition is quite definitely out- 
lined and analyzed for him. He can 
see just what promotional work 
has been done for the distributor 
organization, and to that extent is 
usually impressed. 

A number of new outlets have 
been secured since the inception of 
this program, and in some cases as 
a direct result. We have also suc- 
ceeded in pepping up some of our 
nearly moribund distributing out- 
lets to such an extent that they 
are now producing a sizable vol- 
ume, again solely on the strength 
of the promotional program. 

Not being able to cover all of 
our jobbing outlets by personal 
representatives and as thoroughly 
as might be desirable, we consider 
that we have done the next best 


+ 


Death of N. E. Conine 
Nelson E. Conine, publisher of the 
Battle Creek, Mich., Moon-Journal, died 
at that city last week. Mr. ine, who 
published four other Michigan papers, 
was fifty-eight years old. 
. a . 


Appoints Boston Agency 

The Copley Square Hotel, Boston, now 
operated by the Bennington Corporation, 
has appointed Edmund S. Whitten, Inc., 
of that city, to direct its advertising. 


7. . . 
Joins E. B. Elliott 
Ru Bermingham has joined the 


sales of the E. B. Elliott Company, 
Miami, outdoor advertising. 
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thing in placing the selling infor- 
mation before them in a readily 
acceptable form. And the cost has 
been extremely low in proportion, 
Reproducing this manual by the 
planograph or offset process, and 
using an inexpensive but sturdy 
binder, the books have cost us less 
than 50 cents apiece, which, of 
course, permitted distribution more 
widely than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

As another sidelight on this 
whole plan, since the manual and 
its attendant sales bulletin were is- 
sued, it has been found that our 
standard catalog could be mate- 
rially reduced in size and number 
of items shown, by reason of the 
supplementary manual sheets cov- 
ering them. We have not only 
clarified our catalog but have becn 
able to put it on a less expensive 
and more widely distributional basis 
—all through this same program. 

The results must always de- 
termine the worth of any plan of 
action. Within one year after the 
start of this program our distrib- 
utor sales had increased 50 per 
cent, and shortly thereafter reached 
very nearly an all-time high. 

A more closely co-operative feel- 
ing has been established between 
nearly all of the distributors and 
ourselves, we know that their sell- 
ing problem has been made some- 
what easier and that they appre 
ciate our efforts, and most of all 
we know that they respect and re- 
gard us more highly for the actual 
co-operation we have attempted and 
demonstrated in this campaign. 


+ 


Johnstone to Redfield-Coupe 


E. F. Johnstone, who has had his 
own advertising agency at New York, 
specializing chiefly in medical accounts, 

joi: Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New 
York agency, as vice-president. 
eee 


Represents “Billboard” 


Sam M. Goldberg has been appointed 
a special representative of Billboard, 
Cincinnati, on national accounts, with 
headquarters at New York. 
o . ” 


Has Kingsbury Account 

Lord & Thomas, Chicago, is now han- 
dling the advertising account of the 
Kingsbury Breweries Company, Manito- 
woe, Wis. 
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Advertising Works Overtime 
Via Reprints 


Ten Ways to Use Them to Good Advantage 


By Louis H. Brendel 
K. R. Sutherland Co. 


HERE has been a great hue 

and cry about making advertis- 
ing more effective. For the most 
part this was intended to refer to 
the soundness of the appeal, to 
copy that sold, and to illustrations 
that commanded action rather than 
admiration. There are a number 
of ways, however, in which adver- 
tisements can be made to do a 
bigger and more thorough selling 
job—after the preparation is com- 
pleted. A brief tabulation of some 
of these methods should be of in- 
terest. 

(1) One company had done lit- 
tle or no advertising for more 
than two years. Now that it has 
started again, a monthly letter and 
reprints of all of the month’s ad- 
vertisements are sent to 500 job- 
bers. The letter also suggests that 
the jobber post the reprints on his 
bulletin board so that his salesmen 
will see them. A recent trip by 
the sales manager indicates that 
this is doing much to restore this 
company with their jobbers. 

(2) The same reprints are also 
supplied to the jobbers, suitably 
imprinted with the jobber’s name, 
for use as envelope stuffers and 
to be left by salesmen while mak- 
ing calls. 

(3) Another firm makes a prac- 
tice of reprinting each month’s 
advertisement appearing in certain 
trade journals and mailing them 
out self-contained. 

(4) A third advertiser, who 
manufactures a protective device 


for workmen’s eyes, binds a full 


set of each month’s ads from all 
trade journals into a folder. Sev- 
eral thousand of these are fur- 
nished to insurance company rep- 
resentatives and safety directors. 

(5) Still another manufacturer 
has found it particularly effective 
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to blow-up the advertisements to 
about four times normal size and 
use these for mailing pieces. 

(6) Another concern is mailing 
a collection of each month’s re- 
prints to all executives and direc- 
tors of the company. It is hard 
to believe, but there are executives 
in this firm who admitted after 
this plan was started that previ- 
ously they seldom saw one of their 
own company’s ads. (The adver- 
tising appropriation was increased 
three months after this system was 
inaugurated. ) 

(7) One industrial company 
makes a practice of enclosing a 
reprint of one of its advertise- 
ments with every letter which they 
mail to dealer’s and jobber’s mail- 
ing lists. 

(8) Still another corporation 
has prepared an _ attractive sales 
presentation made up of a particu- 
larly dramatic series of advertise- 
ments showing sales features. The 
company sells through distributors 
and its own sales force, both of 
whom are told how to use this 
presentation. The real object is to 
get these new features over to a 
group of salesmen who have 
known the products too long. 
Reprints Mailed with 
a Personal Memo 

(9) A maker of industrial 
equipment employs the following 
method of utilizing reprints of 
every announcement of a new 
piece of equipment: A little long- 
hand memorandum in colored ink 
reading something as follows is 
clipped to the reprint: “Miss K: 
Please send Mr. John Brown a 
copy of this ad. T. R. Blank.” 

To simplify the preparation, a 
plate is made of the longhand 
memo in the same handwriting as 
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Business Conditions 


As reported to Southern Agriculturist by 
leading firms and regional sales managers 
who are there on the firing line RIGHT NOW. 


Statistics Tell the Same Story but 


HERE ARE FACTS 


Running to Full Capacity 


July 16, 1934—“Our plants are running to full capacity, 
as we anticipate being able to sell this fall all the goods 
we can manufacture. Business has been unusually good 
this year. Crop conditions appear excellent and the outlook 
for a big business in the South this fall is especially prom- 
ising."—From a large manufacturer of stoves and jobber 
= household goods whose business covers every Southern 
tate. 


A Mighty Good Business 


July 14, 1934—“All in all, considering solely the agricul- 
tural income, there is a very optimistic feeling throughout 
our entire territory, and I am sure that, if the labor trou- 
bles in the textile industry will just stay away for a while, 
we will have a mighty good business this fall; that is, the 
last four or five months of this year.”—From a regional 
manager covering the Southeast for a leading make of 
medium-price automobiles. 


Outlook Exceptionally Good 


July 9, 1934—“Outlook for business this fall throughout 
this territory is exceptionally good. Crops in excellent 
shape for this particular time of the year. Orders sold 
for future delivery indicate an unusually fine business this 
fall and spring.”"—From probably the largest jobber of 
hardware and farm supplies in the Mississippi Valley. 


Active Business This Fall 


July 9, 1934—“Agricultural outlook in territory I cover 
from standpoint of growing conditions is very good in all 
States except some parts of Texas, but this represents only 
small portion of total business. If they have sufficient 
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e Agricultural South 


moisture immediately and remainder of region holds up 
as at present anticipate good harvest with reasonably 
active business during fall months.”—From regional man- 
ager of maker of popular medium-price automobile for 
entire South. 


Big Business This Fall 


July 9, 1934—“Prospects look very fine for big business in 
the Southern region this fall. I have never seen cotton 
crops look better.”—From regional manager covering the 
entire South for fast selling, medium-price automobile. 


May Be Best in Five Years 


July 9, 1934—“Agricultural outlook our territory very fa- 
vorable. Crops slightly late but good stands. If prices 
cotton and tobacco favorable as they now appear we should 
have splendid season this fall and equal to last year if 
not best in five years."—From zone manager covering the 
Eastern half of the South for the same automobile as the 
one quoted just above. 


Prospects Good 


July 9, 1934—“Season so far generally favorable. Pros- 
pects appear good.”—From one of the leading hardware 
jobbers of the South Atlantic Seaboard. 


Optimistic for Fall 


July 16, 1934—“Crop prospects good. Sales and collections 
holding up well. We are optimistic as to fall business this 
territory."—From an outstanding hardware jobber of the 
Gulf States. 


Note—Names of the writers or photostats of the above 
letters and telegrams furnished on request. 


Our more than 750,000 quality circulation offers 
advertisers the most economical and effective con- 
tact with this brightest spot on the business map. 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 


B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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that of the girl who fills in the 
prospect’s name. If the printer 
matches the ink used to fill in, it 
is impossible to tell that the whole 
thing has not been done by hand. 
The president’s signature is used. 

(10) And here’s an easy way to 
use reprints to boost morale. Post 
copies of all ads on shop bulletin 
boards. You'll be surprised how 
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interested many workmen are jin 
reading their own company’s ad- 
vertising. 

These are by no means al! the 
possibilities for getting more good 
out of advertisements. Order 500 
or 1,000 reprints of your best ad- 
vertisement this month and see 
what_ useful sales work you can 
make them do. 


+ 


Mr. Richberg’s Speech 


A. W. TucKER 
New HaAveEN 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I believe it would have been far 
more becoming to a publication 
such as Printers’ INK, which has 
been eminently fair and reason- 
able in its comments and criticisms 
of the present Administration, if it 
had quoted fully from Donald R. 
Richberg’s address to the Texas 
Bar Association. 

Your editorial comments on Mr. 
Richberg’s address* certainly gave 
the reader the impression that all 
criticism is pitiful. 

The New York Times of Friday, 
July 6, quoted Mr. Richberg’s 
speech in its entirety and what 
Mr. Richberg did say was, “There 
has been something pitiful in the 
intermittent effort of the partisan 





*“Richberg Takes Texas,” Printers’ 
Ink, July 12. 


+ 
WHK Appointments 


H. K. Carpenter, former manager of 
WTAM, Cleveland, in the early days 
of radio, has been named manager of 

K, of that city. He has been 
managin station WAIU, Columbus. 
Eric owlett, at present managing 
WAIJU, will return to WHK as program 
director, a post he held before taking 
over his duties in Columbus. 

. = . 


Directs Rusco Sales 

C. E. Harwood has been appointed 
sales manager of the automotive equip- 
ment division of the Russell Manufac- 
turing Company, Middletown, olbe He 
has been with the company sincé 1915. 

. J. Moore becomes sales mayager of 
the industrial belting and ngn-elastic 
webbing division. 


j 
j 
/ 


opposition to characterize the proc- 
ess of establishing codes of fair 
competition as a theoretical experi- 
ment being carried on by mythical 
groups of youthful brain trusters 
operating under a Presidential dic- 
tatorship. The sheer nonsense of 
such criticism becomes evident 
upon the slightest investigation.” 

It is apparent from this quota- 
tion that Mr. Richberg certainly 
did not say that all criticism was 
pitiful, as you infer in your edi- 
torial. 

He has classified the kind of 
criticism that was pitiful in its 
lack of knowledge of the facts. 

It is disconcerting to see Print- 
ERS’ INK, of all publications, mis- 
quoting in its editorial comments. 
A misstatement of this kind 
undermines confidence in a publi- 
cation that has been accepted al- 
most as a text-book by the writer. 

A. W. Tucker. 


oe 


Has Life Insurance Account 

The Old’ Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Milwaukee, has ap- 
pointed Freeze, Vogel & Crawford, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising. A newspaper and direct-mail 
campaign has started in Wisconsin and 
will be extended into other States in 
which the company operates. 


Heads New ATFS Department 

Fred C. Cole, now sales promotion 
executive of the American Type Foun- 
ders Sales Corporation, Jersey City, 
N has been appointed head of a 
new division, the miscellaneous mer- 
chandising department, which will cen- 
tralize sales direction of counter goods, 
store and counter displays. 
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Advertising Chart 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Black, White and Gray List Shows Proper 
Allocation of Budget 


Tue Carter’s Ink Company 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would very much like to have 
a copy of the Printers’ Ink chart 
showing proper distribution of ad- 
vertising expenditures. 

A. M. Cate, 
Advertising Manager. 


HE chart referred to was first 

published in Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY in 1928 and revised in 
1931. It was based on the experi- 
ences of several hundred adver- 
tisers and when the revision was 
made was submitted to another 
group. 

Since its publication there has 
been such a steady demand for it 
that the issues containing it were 
soon out of print and two editions 
of reprints have been exhausted. 
Because of its wide and continued 
popularity, it is being reprinted 
on the two following pages of the 
current issue of PrinTeRS’ INK. 

The chart is based on the simple 
principle that there are three types 
of charges that are customarily 
made against the advertising ac- 
count. One group of these are 
always justifiable and, therefore, 
are placed on the white list. An- 
other group are never justifiable 
advertising expense and are placed 
on the black list. The third group 
is made up of those indeterminate 
charges that sometimes belong in 
the advertising account and some- 
times do not, depending entirely on 
circumstances. 

_ There are, for instance, such 
items as rent, light, heat, deprecia- 
tion of advertising department 
equipment and other overhead ex- 
penses of the department. Some 
companies follow the accounting 
practice of putting these items un- 
der a blanket account for the entire 
company. Others apportion such 
items strictly to the departments 
using them. The latter practice is 





perfectly justifiable under the best 
principles of accounting. 

The only danger is that a com- 
pany which follows this policy 
may apportion the same amount to 
advertising that another company, 
not following the policy, does. In 
a case like this the first company 
will apparently not be getting as 
much from its advertising as the 
second. This situation is another 
proof of the caution that Print- 
ERS’ INK has given many times, 
that it is not good procedure to 
guide the making of an appropria- 
tion on what a competitor is doing. 

In the white list it will be 
noted that certain administrative 
expenses are sometimes put into 
a special administration account. 
However, this is done so seldom 
that these charges were definitely 
placed in the white list as thor- 
oughly justifiable. 

The black list should—but prob- 
ably won’t—cause many a twinge 
of conscience among certain execu- 
tives who have followed the policy 
for years of charging almost any- 
thing that doesn’t belong anywhere 
else to advertising. In the black list 
will be found all those irregular 
charges, many of them out and out 
charity, that not so many years ago 
were considered to be proper ad- 
vertising expense. 

It is fortunate for the cause of 
advertising and also for the net 
profits of many companies that ex- 
ecutives have come to see such 
charges in their true light. Once 
they decide that they cannot put 
these charges against advertising, 
they see the folly of spending 
money for charity items at all. 

Of course, this does not apply to 
many of the items on the black list. 
These represent perfectly sound ex- 
penditures for sales and sales pro- 
motion work, but they are not ad- 
vertising activities. 

Following is the chart in full, 
arranged so that it can be clipped 
and filed for later reference: 
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. and this TREND to the Sunday Times is indelibly 
written in Media Records. Circulation Supremacy, as 
enjoyed by The Detroit Sunday Times has set a new 

“HIGH” in advertising value and productiveness in 
Detroit! Media Records figures for the first six months 
of 1934, 1933 and 1932 prove conclusively that in De- 
troit and ee the FIRST advertising “buy” now 
is the Detroit Sunday Times. 











A Comparison of Detroit Sunday Retail Linage for 
the First Six Months of 1934, 1933 and 1932 















Detroit Sunday Times . . 932,069 lines 
1934 Second Sunday Paper . . 607,134 lines 
Third Sunday Paper... . 374,172 lines 








Detroit Sunday Times . . 546,001 lines 
1933 Second Sunday Paper . . 388,385 lines 
Third Sunday Paper. . . 263,577 lines 











Detroit Sunday Times . . 377,371 lines 
1932 Second Sunday Paper . . 999,895 lines 
—— | Third Sunday Paper. . . 672,628 lines 











For further details ask a Boone man! 





REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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A Chart for Allocation of the 


Advertising Appropriation 


White List 


(These charges belong in the advertising account) 


Space : 


(Paid advertising in all recog- 
nized mediums, including :) 
Newspapers 
Periodicals 
Business papers 
Technical journals 
Farm papers 
Religious papers 
Class journals 
Car cards 
Posters 
Theater programs 
Outdoor advertising 
Window displays 
Counter displays 
Store signs 
Novelties 
Booklets 
Directories 
Direct advertising 
Cartons and labels 
(when used exclusively for 

advertising purposes, such as 
in window displays) 

Catalogs 
Package inserts 
(when used as advertising and 

not just as direction sheets) 


House magazines to dealers or 
consumers 


Motion pictures (including 
talking pictures) when used 
for advertising 

Slides 

Export advertising 

Dealer helps 

Reprints of advertisements 
used in mail or for display 

Radio 

All other printed and litho- 

graphed material used di- 

rectly for advertising pur- 

poses 


Administration: 


Salaries of advertising depart- 
ment executives and em- 
ployees 


Office supplies and fixtures 
used solely by advertising 
department 


Commissions and fees to ad- 
vertising agencies, special 
writers or advisers 


Expenses incurred by salesmen 
when on work for advertis- 
ing department 


Traveling expenses of depart- 
ment employees engaged in 
departmental business 


(Note: In some companies 
these go into special “Ad- 
ministration” account) 


Mechanical: 


Artwork 
Typography 
Engraving 
Mats 
Electros 
Photographs 
Etc. 


Miscellaneous: 


Transportation of advertising 
material (to include postage 
and other carrying charges) 


Fees to window display instal- 
lation services 


Other miscellaneous expenses 
connected with items on the 
White List 
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Black List 
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(These charges do not belong in the advertising account although too 
frequently they are put there:) 


Free goods 

Picnic and bazaar programs 

Charitable, religious and fraternal 
donations 

Other expenses for 
purposes 

Cartons 

Labels 

Instruction sheets 

Packages 

Press agentry 

Stationery used outside advertising 
department 


“good-will” 


Price lists 

Salesmen’s calling cards 

Motion pictures for sales use only 

House magazines going to factory 
employees 

Bonuses to trade 

Special rebates 


Membership in trade associations 


Entertaining customers or pros- 
pects 


Annual reports 
Showrooms 
Demonstration stores 
Sales convention expenses 


Salesmen’s samples (including pho- 
tographs used in lieu of sam- 


ples) 


Welfare activities 
ployees 


among. em- 


Such recreational activities as base- 
ball teams, etc. 


Sales expenses at conventions 
Cost of salesmen’s automobiles 


“Special editions” which approach 
advertisers on “good-will” basis 


Gray List 


(These are border-line charges, sometimes belonging in the advertising 
account and sometimes in other accounts, depending on circumstances:) 


Samples 

Demonstrations 

Fairs 

Canvassing 

Rent 

Light 

Heat 

Depreciation of equipment used by 
advertising department 


Telephone and other overhead ex- 
penses, apportioned to adver- 
tising department 

House magazines going to salesmen 

Advertising automobiles 


Premiums 

Membership in associations or 
other organizations devoted to 
advertising 

Testing bureaus 

Advertising portfolios for salesmen 


Contributions to special advertising 
funds of trade associations 


Display signs on the factory of 
office building 


Salesmen’s catalogs 


Research and market investigations 


Advertising allowances to trade for 
co-operative effort 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN THE << BRITISH 
7. .« \MARKET? 





\ 















acer? 





IN « population of nearly forty-six 
million, less than 250,000 persons in 
Great Britain have incomes of £1,000 
$5,000 approx.) per annum and over. 
They are the cream of the British 


mirkotandarereschedwitheertinty = ASK US TO SEND YOU 


when you use the ILLUSTRATED THESE TWO BOOKS. 
NEWSPAPERS of GREAT BRITAIN THEY ARE FULL OF 

. the choice of “THE FIRST FACTS CONCERNING 
QUARTER MILLION IN THE LAND.” BUYING POWER IN BRITAIN 


ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPERS 


of GREAT BRITAIN 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS —The SKETCH —The SPHERE 


The TATLER-The BYSTANDER-SPORTING & DRAMATIC NEWS 


Please address all communications to : 
G. C. Morphett, Advertisement Director, 346 Strand, London, Bnaglaad. 














Dealer Manual Check List 


Ten Points to Consider in Determining What to Put In and 
How to Present It 


By Andrew M. Howe 


HIS is the third in a series of 

articles on dealer education. The 
first, “Dealer Manuals and How to 
Make Them Pull,” appeared ih the 
July 12 issue; Part I of “Dealer 
Manual Check List” appeared last 
week with a discussion of the first 
five of the ten points which should 
serve as a guide in the preparation 
of a dealer manual— 


. Value 

. Interest 
Dramatizatior 
. Completeness 
. Brevity 

. Simplicity 

. Authority 

. Convenience 
. Appearance 
10. Timeliness 


6. Simplicity. The most boring 
manuals are those that are too 
technical. Simplicity is a virtue sel- 
dom completely appreciated. Simple 
words, simple sentences are usually 
the most effective ones. It would 
seem obvious that facts should be 
presented without a great deal of 
garnishing. 

If the dealer should have a 
knowledge of the internal work- 
ings of a mechanical product, then 
give him such facts in a simple 
manner. Do it by means of easily 
understood diagrams. Simplicity 
usually will go hand in hand with 
brevity. 

The Edison Mazda Lamp manual 
was built around this idea of sim- 
plicity and brevity. Under “Plan 
Your Store Traffic” the text is 
brief, as already explained. The 
pictures accompanying this section 
are extremely simple. They consist 
of two drawings of the interior of 
a store, one so arranged that the 
customer enters and leaves without 
seeing many displays. The other 
is so arranged as to guide the cus- 
tomer through the store past many 
displays. 
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These diagrams explain, in a 
very simple manner, the importance 
of proper arrangement of store fix- 
tures and also of display tables. 

Complicated, involved directions 
and suggestions can be simplified in 
this manner. They are more easily 
understood and more apt to be 
studied. 

7. Authority, The dealer may 
accept a plan as suggested by a 
manufacturer merely because it ap- 
pears to bea good one. The chances 
of his adopting certain sales meth- 
ods are greater if the manufac- 
turer can give some authority for 
their value. It is well to tell the 
dealer where the information in the 
manual was obtained. 

If a survey was made among 
dealers in an effort to find success- 
ful ideas, say so. The manufac- 
turer should be able to back up 
every statement he makes with 
proof. Suggested selling methods 
should have proved their worth in 
actual operation. 

The compiler of a dealer manual 
should question the authority of 
every statement. The facts must 
be facts. One bit of misinforma- 
tion may destroy the value of the 
whole manual. It is well to verify 
everything. 

One of the greatest merits of the 
Cannon Mills book is its authority. 
It was compiled from data col- 
lected out in the field by experts. 
There is no guesswork or theory 
in it. The figures presented are 
based upon actual record of sales 
in stores. 

In meeting the competition of 
private brands, Cannon is anxious 
to prove that trade-marked sheets 
and towels sell faster. Here is 
the section devoted to “Brand 
Standards for Towels and Sheets,” 
which contains not general state- 
ments, but authoritative, proved 
facts. It is quoted here in full be- 
cause it is an excellent example not 
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only of authority, but also of sim- 
plicity and brevity. 
Dramatic proof of the value of na- 


tionally advertised brands has been 
brought out in scientifically con- 
ducted name value test sales oper- 
ated by Cannon Mills in seven repre- 
sentative department stores in 1930 
and repeated in seven additional de- 
partment stores in 1932. 

In the 1930 tests, Cannon towels 
and unbranded Turkish towels were 
offered side by side—identically the 
same in quality, color, and price. 

Equal space was given to the dis- 
play of the branded and unbranded 
merchandise. Equal newspaper space 
was given to advertising both types 
and equal amount of ‘window display 
wherever windows were used. 

The average preference in favor of 
Cannon towels in this nation-wide 
survey—prices for branded and un- 
branded being the same—was four 
to one. 

In 1932 Cannon Towels were sold 
at prices 10 per cent higher than the 
unbranded towel, though branded 
and unbranded merchandise cost the 
store the same, Again, towels were 
identically the same in quality, color 
and price. 
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Customers were not allowed to 
make their selection without first 
being shown the other towel—that 
is, when a customer came to a table 
on which a 35-cent Cannon towel 
with label was shown, she was also 
shown the unlabeled towel at 32 
cents on the next table before she 
was allowed to make her decision. 


Results: 


D. H. Holmes & Co., New Orleans. ..1% to 1 
A. T. Lewis & Co., De ¥% tol 
G. Fox & Co., Hartford.... ..2% tol 
Bloomingdale’s, New York........3 tol 
porium, St. Paul ab to8 
ones Store, Kansas City. 

oeser’s, Brooklyn 

On the average, Cannon branded 
towels outsold the unbranded towels 
3.6 to 1—the Cannon towels being 
priced 10 per cent higher than the 
unbranded towels. 

The first test, in 1930 demon- 
strated that, at the same price 
Cannon towels outsold unbranded 
towels 4 to 1. The second test dem- 
onstrates the continued preference 

y the public for goods with the 
Cannon name even at 10 per cent 
higher prices, and as a result gives 
to the stores graphic, definite evi- 
dence that Cannon merchandise will 
allow them to get a better margin of 


“Successful daciar sanmmals have been produced in many different sizes and 
forms, but they are almost always attractive in appearance 
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profit than they can on unbranded 
goods. 

Such authority will not be ques- 
tioned. 

8. Convenience. The size and for- 
mat of a manual will depend upon 
the way in which it is to be used 
and the amount and type of mate- 
rial it contains. 

The C. F. Church Manufactur- 
ing Company made its book small 
so that a dealer can easily carry 
it in his pocket. This is because 
plumber-dealers must do much of 
their selling outside of the store. 
The book measures about 4% 
by 7 inches. “It is our feel- 
ing,” says R. A. Witherell, trea- 
surer and general manager, “that 
this is a logical size as it enables 
the dealer to always have it with 
him and he can refresh his mem- 
ory before going in to call on a 
prospect.” 

The manuals examined in this 
survey are divided about equally 
between pocket size and large size. 
Most of those manufacturers who 
favor the small size believe that 
this encourages dealers to carry it 
around with them and possibly 
take it home for careful study.’ A 
larger size, on the other hand, en- 
ables the manufacturer to drama- 
tize his material. 

Large or small, it should be a 


General Electric gives dealers some advice on store arrangement briefly 
and in an easily understood form 


convenient size. If it is too large 
it is likely to get in the way and 
become a nuisance. Yet, if it con- 
tains enough valuable information, 
this is not always a drawback. 

The loose-leaf volume is popular. 
This enables the manufacturer to 
send supplemental bulletins. 

9. Appearance. The external and 
internal appearance of a manual 
have a great influence on the deal- 
ers, naturally. An attractive cover, 
especially, invites the dealer to ex- 
plore the contents. It usually pays 
to use a good quality paper and 
have the volume well printed. 

If the product is a quality item, 
particularly, the appearance of the 
manual is most important. It should 
reflect the same care that is sup- 
posed to go in the production of 
the product. 

The rules for producing a man- 
ual of good appearance are the 
same that apply to all printing. 
Appearance is really more impor- 
tant in a dealer manual than it is 
in most other pieces of literature, 
because it is something that the 
manufacturer hopes the dealer will 
keep. »A quality appearance en- 
courages saving. Everybody hesi- 
tates to throw away an obviously 
expensive booklet. 

_ 10. Timeliness. The information 
in a dealer manual should be ap- 
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Nowhere Else in Texas Are There- 
“LAYERS” of 


POPULATION 


in Units of 
300,000 Each 












ONCENTRATED here are the wealth and 
buying power arising from oil production in 
the great East Texas Field; agriculture, in cot- 
ton and diversified farming; and transportation 
(this section is the overland gateway to Texas, 
Mexico and the Pacific Coast). Well above the 
average in recovery is the Dallas Market Area. 


HE DALLAS News and The Dallas Journal 
claim places on all fall schedules of advertisers 
who would tap this business. These newspapers 
offer the greatest mass coverage of this concen- 
trated population with their FULL circulation. 
They offer THREE optional plans for the cov- 
erage of all, or any selected unit of this rich, 
highly concentrated buying power. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


“Texas’ Major Market Newspapers” 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc., Representatives 


Also Publishers of Owners and Operators of 
The Semi-Weekly Farm News WFAA—S50,000-Watt Radio Station 
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plicable to today’s problems. The 
dealer wants up-to-the-minute in- 
formation. The results of surveys 
should be presented as soon as pos- 
sible. If delayed too long the 
“facts” may be something else. 

One of the big advantages of a 
loose-leaf manual is that it can be 
kept up to date. It is costly and 
inconvenient to turn out a new 
manual every time the product is 
changed or improved. Supplemental 
leaflets are likely to be lost or mis- 
placed unless the volume is so con- 
structed: that the out-of-date mate- 
rial can be removed and the new 
material substituted. 

This matter of timeliness pre- 
vents many companies from trying 
to compile permanent manuals. In- 
stead, they favor a plan followed 
by Cannon Mills. In addition to 
the manual which has been dis- 
cussed, this company sends out a 
monthly bulletin called “Cannon 
Shots.” This is edited by a retail 
expert and is sent to towel and 
sheet buyers and those who sell 
these products in the store. “ ‘Can- 
non Shots,’” says Daniel F. Sulli- 
van, advertising manager, “was 
started about a year and a half ago 
and is now reaching practically 
every man and woman selling 
sheets and towels in department 
stores throughout the country. The 
publication is free, but must be 
asked for by the store.” 

This publication, which is really 
a monthly dealer manual, contains 
up-to-the-minute information on 
how to sell towels and sheets. Sea- 
sonal selling suggestions are made 
and new ideas are presented in 
every issue. 

The Wooster Brush Company is 
another that believes in sending 
out material in small instalments 


a 

New Cleveland Paper : 

Cleveland Daily Mirror, Inc., has been 

incorporated by Chester R. Hope, Charles 

ynn and Charles E. y, to pub- 

lish a new paper, the Cleveland Daily 
Mirror. 

s . 7 


Appoints Montrose Agency 
Advertising of Edward Vacz: 
and Export Company, New 


Import 
ork, has 


been placed with the Montrose Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, 
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in order to keep it up to date 
Walt R. Foss, manager of sales 
promotion, says: “While we have 
had very good success with man- 
uals, we have always considered jt 
a much better and more effective 
policy to send out such data piece- 
meal or in small instalments over 
a period of time. We find that they 
are read more thoroughly in this 
manner and the results accruing 
therefrom are more lasting.” 

In explaining the policy of the 
Incandescent Lamp Department of 
the General Electric Company, 
J. W. Milford writes the follow- 
ing: 

“We operate somewhat - differ- 

ently from most manufacturers. 
Instead of issuing a yearly sales 
manual such as, for example, is of- 
fered by automobile, tractor, hard- 
ware or other manufacturers, we 
provide our dealers and their sales 
people with a variety of educa- 
tional, sales-building literature. For 
example, sometime ago we offered 
our agents a merchandising course, 
which treated all of the aspects of 
good retailing. 
_“In addition, we conduct inten- 
Sive retail merchandising activities 
twice yearly, at which times we 
supply our dealers (or agents) 
with concrete information and sug- 
gestions as to how they can in- 
crease their sales.” 

These indicate just how impor- 
tant timeliness is. If the material 
to be put in a manual is not assem- 
bled carefully and selected wisely 
the manual may soon be out of 
date. 

A good question for the manu- 
facturer to ask himself is this: 
“How will this information sound 
to the retailer six months or a year 
from now?” 


—_ 


Continental Electric Elects 
R. E. Smiley has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Continental [Electric Company, St 
Charles, Ill. He joined the company 
about a year ago. 
om e . 


Death of J. D. French 

John D. French, business manager of 
the Holland, Mich., Evening Sentinel 
since 1928, died recently, He was 
thirty-eight years old. 
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Paper Routine Kills Sales 


Instead of Working with Charts, Suggests This Salesman Out 
of His Experience, Concentrate on Men 


By Joseph A. Steiner 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


T is too easy for sales managers 

to read reports of their men’s 
work, call these reports to the at- 
tention of the men, and consider 
such action to be complete super- 
vision. It is really substituting 
“bookkeeping” for supervision. 

For instance, during this year of 
business problems, a salesman said 
to his district sales manager, “Yes- 
terday was the first day in a month 
that I failed to land an order.” 

By way of reply, the district 
manager pulled out a handful of 
charts from his desk, put his finger 
on one of them, and said, “You 
produced fairly well in Territory 
Number 387, but you are two- 
thirds behind quota in Territory 
Number 422, I hope you don’t 
think you have secured all the vol- 
ume possible out of Territory 422, 
because the chart shows better 
volume available.” 

Now, in that dry remark, what 
was constructive? There was no 
word of praise, no facing of the 
salesman’s pride in his month’s ac- 
complishment—and it was not a 
negligible accomplishment (in fact, 
he has never since repeated it). 
The sales manager added no com- 
ment about records being re-estab- 
lished in spite of a tumble. 

There was no inquiry as to why 
the usual production of orders had 
stopped. There was no smile, wav- 
ing of the hand, and minimizing 
of the matter with the statement, 
“Too bad, Old Man, but one little 
interruption isn’t exactly cause for 
a panic. How about starting out 
on a new record—two months 
without an interruption?” 

The manager did not probe to 
find out exactly what was in the 
man’s mind, that is, was he worry- 
ing unduly, or was he fishing for 
unwarranted praise? 

He gave no help to the salesman. 
He made a dive into his charts. 
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He indulged in “bookkeeping” but 
not in sales ent. 

Charts and records have their 
place, but they should be sub- 
ordinated to common-sense han- 
dling of. salesmen, not raised to 
supreme control and substituted 
for flesh-and-blood help. They give 
the sales manager a strong hold 
over his men but, when abused, 
they can prove to be a boomerang 
resulting in lowered volume of 
business. Through them, the sales 
manager will dominate his men, but 
by evasion of the cause of trouble 
and without remedying it. 


Another Wrong Appeal 
by a Sales Manager 


Here is another example. It 
illustrates a wrong appeal by a 
sales manager. It is an actual 
case, experienced by the writer 
while he was handling district sales 
management for a Chicago com- 
pany some time ago. 

The wrong appeal: A sales man- 
ager said, “You salesmen have 
been given a new unit to sell. It 
took me three years to get the 
higher-ups to give it to you. In 
the ninety days that you have had 
it, you haven’t taken enough or- 
ders. Now, I want you to get more 
orders, because otherwise the 
higher-ups will laugh at me.” 

That is a fairly familiar appeal. 
In this case, it brought a surge of 
loyalty from the men, but not 
enough orders to bat an eye over. 
Why not? Because it did not show 
the salesmen how to sell that new 
unit. When men do not know how, 
then sales management must show 
them how, or is that asking too 
much? The appeal should not be 
to loyalty nor self interest, nor to 
desire for increased commissions 
or bonuses. The appeal must con- 
stitute a remedy. 

The appeal, just a few short 
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weeks later, therefore, was revised 
as follows and proved successful, 
“Fellows, we have analyzed the 
method of the two men who sold 
most of that new unit. For the 
time being, we ask you to follow 
their definite method because it 
has succeeded. Give it an honest 
try. Now, here is their method.” 

Then we followed with specific 
examples which analyzed the sales 
that had already been made, how 
they were made, what was said by 
the salesmen and what by the pros- 
pects, and how objections had been 
overcome. Such a course shaped 
itself into definite guidafice, and 
thereafter the salesmen had their 
loyalty appealed to, and were of- 
fered bonuses, and were even put 
to strict accountability ; but the de- 
tailed guidance came first. Super- 
vision rose to the occasion and 
actually showed the men how to 
make more sales. 

In the wrong appeal, above, su- 
pervision remembered ‘to check 
days and months, the detail side, 


but forgot to check methods— 
clearly another case of “book- 
keeping.” 


When the Sales Manager 
Fails in Front of a Salesman 


Now here is a different expe- 
rience: A sales manager was work- 
ing back in the field with a sales- 
man who was in a definite “slump,” 
but who had been a fine producer 
and was worth saving. The man- 
ager made a genuinely brilliant 
sales talk to a prospect, in front 
of the salesman but, as happens 
often enough and through no fauit 
of the manager, failed to secure 
the order. Now, his first few 
words, after leaving the prospect's 
place of business, determine that 
manager’s value as a handler of 
men because the sole reason he was 
working back with the salesman, 
let us remember, was to rebuild 
and to save him. The manager said 
to his man, “Well, it wasn’t the 
fault of my salesmanship, that we 
didn’t get that order.” 

What remark could have been 
worse? Why compliment himself 
on the heels of a failure? After 
all, although it may sound flowery, 
salesmen and sales managers are 
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still supposed to “carry a Message 
to Garcia.” That is something the 
NRA has not stopped. 

This problem, of the right thing 
to say after the manager loses a 
sale in front of his man, is almost 
the crux of supervision. The sit- 
uation is inevitable, at times, and 
deserves forethought, so that 4 
constructive remark will be avail- 
able. Most sales managers are for- 
mer star salesmen, promoted from 
the ranks. Their salesmen expect 
superior performance from them, 
Therefore, the manager should ad- 
mit personal responsibility for fail- 
ure to make the sale. At least, 
that keeps the proposition humanly 
and normally salable. Otherwise, 
what hope is left for the sales- 
man? 


This Attitude Gets 
Better Results 


The writer has found success 
with a remark substantially to this 
effect, “Don’t let my failure to 
close that sale in front of you, 
shake your mental attitude. | 
missed that one. Maybe I oversold 
and maybe I undersold. But losing 
one prospect, or losing every pros- 
pect for an entire day or for two 
days, still doesn’t spoil our propo- 
sition. Consistently, confidently 
presenting our sales talk the way 
you heard it brings in the orders, 
as proved by our volume from 
average salesmen. So let’s keep the 
faith, and brush up on all sales 
points, and keep working.” 

A final example: Two sales 
managers met in the field, one day. 
There was a young salesman along, 
being trained for the territory in 
which the meeting happened to 
take place. Right across the street 
was an important grocery jobber. 
One manager said to the other, 
who had the salesman along, “You 
see that firm across the way? ! 
used to sell it. In fact, I made a 
lot of sales in this very territory. 
But, I don’t think there’s a man 
living can sell that firm, any more. 
It’s become too tough.” 

Now, would such conversation 
take place between sales managers, 
in front of a salesmen, if those 
managers were accustomed to 
thinking in human terms of en- 
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couraging and training their men 
to make sales, or if those super- 
yisors were held responsible for 
true and complete net results, 
namely, building up of salesmen 
as well as turning in enough or- 
ders to get by with? But instead 
of those terms, such sales man- 
agers consider only technical 
things—completeness of details on 
reports, on order forms, and other 
meticulous clerical items far re- 
moved from front-line selling 
significance. 

If sales managers are wrong 
when making such remarks as the 
above—as the writer assumes— 
then what is right? The right thing 
is to weigh and make only such 
remarks as will increase the sales- 
man’s intelligence and ability. This 
can be done. It takes watchfulness, 
but it makes supervisors realize 
that they are supposed to help 
their men. 

As said before, it is too easy for 
a sales manager to switch into dis- 
cussion of figures on a chart, rather 
than to dig into the real field of 
personal problems which keep his 
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salesmen from securing orders. 

Why is it wrong for charts to 
be overdone? Why is it wrong for 
sales managers to be hypnotized by 
figures, and to harp on them? Be- 
cause it disorders the executive 
vision. It makes paper routine more 
important than sales. It allows 
managers to “save their face” but 
leaves the field resistance unsolved. 
It avoids recharging morale. It 
avoids the strain of creating new 
“mechanics”—that is, new sales ap- 
proaches, new and good sales 
ideas, and more effective sales 
talks. Most important of all, it 
ignores the absolute necessity of 
getting men to absorb and use 
these improved helps. 

Instead of concentrating on 
charts, these days, managers should 
concentrate on men. Supervision is 
being standardized too much and 
individualized too little. Generally, 
because of a preference for re- 
ports, there is systematic evasion 
of this human side, of the ambi- 
tion, courage, and working habits 
of the men, and of the intelligence 
they display in their work. 











READER CONFIDENCE 
cannot be CATALOGUED 


N EWSPAPER advertising rates are compara- 
tive. The milline method of calculation supplies an intelligent guide 
to values. Various other agencies provide effective means of judging 
market potentialities that may be balanced against the advertising cost. 
But finally, and most important, is the ability of a medium to produce 
results . . . and this factor is controlled entirely by reader confidence 


and preference. 


No rate card, circulation statement or cold presentation of market 
and media facts could possibly reveal the reader interest, confidence 
and preference enjoyed by The Newark Eveninc News. It has sold it- 
self to 8 out of 10 families in metropolitan Newark—the real North 
Jersey Market. That is why it so successfully sells advertisers to its 
readers. You have to know The Newark Eveninc News, acquaint your- 
self with its character and personality, to fully understand why its 
coverage is as effective as twice as much in some other market. All of 
which means selling this News’ market is an easy, simple, one low cost 


job, paying big returns. 


Newark Evening News . «. + America’s 


Leading Week-day News Fr... 215-221 Market 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. BUGENE W. FARRELL, Busi- 
ness and Advertising Maneger. O'MARA & ORMSBBE, 
INC., General Representatives. New York, Chicago, 


Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 

















Schools: 





Class-A Market 


to Be Nurtured 





this one—and it can’t wait. 





Three big reasons loom up for restoring schools to the standard 
of five years ago: (1) Education can’t wait, so long as children are 
born and grow up; (2) buying power of teachers is an important 
factor in recovery; (3) obsolescence in buildings and equipment, 
accounted for by retrenchment, has created a latent market running 
into the high millions. Education of the next generation is up to 


—, 
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By Joseph Miller, Jr. 


Secretary of the Board of Education of the City of New York 


N “normal” years, the country’s 

expenditure for education was 
more than $3,000,000,000, of which 
total an average of some $400,- 
000,000 was spent annually for new 
building construction alone. 

Recent years have effected grave 
changes. Under the influence of the 
depression, child labor laws and 
NRA codes restricting employment 
of children of school age, enrol- 
ments have increased sharply in 
the public schools. High school en- 
rolments, for example, have jumped 
from 4,030,369 in 1930 to 5,092,047 
in 1934—an increase of 25 per 
cent in the most expensive level of 
public school education. 

Concurrent with this increasing 
burden imposed on the public school 
system of the country there has 
been a relentless diminution in the 
funds available to carry on the 
schools. After meeting necessary 
fixed charges, providing for only 
essential maintenance and supplies, 
most school systems have been com- 
pelled to reduce teachers’ salaries 
to balance their budgets. In conse- 
quence, little or no money has been 
made available for modernization 
and construction or for the addi- 
tional equipment and supplies so 
pressingly needed to carry on, as 
weil as provide for the increased 
enrolment. 

The result has been a great accu- 
mulation of serious need. Ww 
serious it is can best be recognized 
if it be stated that there are today 





some 3,000,000 children and adoles- 
cents, between the ages of five and 
seventeen, on the streets who should 
be in school. The country’s public 
school system finds it literally im- 
possible to take care of these 
children. 

It is obvious, accordingly, that 
the public school system of the 
country is confronted acutely with 
the problem of obsolescence. Even 
if one did not have ample data 
with regard to inadequate struc- 
ture, inadequate equipment and sup- 
plies and inadequate methods, the 
enormous range of operating costs 
for the public school systems in 
the several States of the country 
more than hints of the widespread 
existence of antiquity in plant and 
method. Add the fact that there are 
3,000,000 children whom the schools 
cannot take care of. Add the fact 
that for four years the process has 
been one of pitiless retrenchment, 
the virtually complete suspension 
of progressive measures. 

Considered from the standpoint 
of a potential market and its ex- 
ploitation, what does the public 
school system offer to the manv- 
facturer, in view of the desperate 
measures of retrenchment to which 
that system has been compelled 
during the last four years? 

It is to be observed first of all 
that the potential market is not 
only as great as it was in 1930 but 
considerably greater. To normal 
expenditures there has been added 
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the vital, ever-mounting need for 
replacements, for repairs, for new 
construction, for new equipment 
and supplies. 

It is to be observed in the second 
place that tokens are at hand of a 
powerful determination, nation-wide 
in character and scope, to save the 
country’s public school system from 
the grave predicament in which it 
today finds itself. The most con- 
spicuous fact about public school 
education that has arisen in con- 
nection with the current situation 
is recognition of the fact that edu- 
cation simply cannot wait. In edu- 
cation, there cannot be accomplished 
next year what was not done this 
year. 
 esteaes the most hopeful as- 
pect of the entire situation is this 
national recognition of the fact that 
if the public school system is crip- 
pled through lack of funds to keep 
pace with demands, a whole gen- 
eration will in consequence be crip- 
pled and the nation will be sub- 
jected to irreparable damage. The 
reaction has been a determination 
to avert this in any degree. 

Particularly significant in this 
connection is the recent statement 
of Dr. John K. Norton, head of 
the National Conference on Emer- 
gency in Education: “Already the 
Joint Committee on the Emergency 
in Education is receiving reports 
from all over the country that cer- 
tain communities are restoring 
budgets, that salary schedules are 
being restored, that more adequate 
funds are being made available for 
the purchase of supplies and equip- 
ment which are badly needed in 
our schools, and which have been 
so neglected during this period of 
depression.” 

At the same time, considerable 
evidence is available that this new 
attitude is bearing tangible fruits. 
The Dodge Statistical Research 
Service, for example, reports that 
school construction (including 

+ 
Now Rose & Winsor 

William Ganson Rose, Inc., Cleveland 
agency, has been changed to Rose & 
Winsor, Inc., and now includes the 
name of Harry B. Winsor, as vice- 


president and treasurer. He had been 


Secretary and account executive for 


eleven years. 
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schools and colleges, gymnasiums, 
libraries and laboratories) during 
the first three months of 1934 
reached a total of $33,959,900, as 
against $4,873,400 during the cor- 
responding period last year. In 
addition to this, contemplated con- 
struction work in thirty-seven 
States, for school purposes, shows 
an increase of more than $100,- 
000,000 during the first three 
months of 1934 as against the same 
period last year—the largest gain, 
proportionately and actually, re- 
corded by any other class of con- 
struction. 

But of paramount importance is 
the effective, nation-wide mobiliza- 
tion of public opinion to this ob- 
jective of maintaining the Ameri- 
can standard of public school 
education. Of particular impor- 
tance to the business man is the 
effort involved in the National 
Schoolmart and National School- 
view, to be held in New York 
City, August 15 to 24. Sponsored 
jointly by the National Association 
of Public School Business Offi- 
cials, Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University the School of Edu- 
cation of New York University and 
a National Advisory Committee 
comprised of leading figures in 
business, education, religion and 
public life, these activities repre- 
sent the most effective effort yet 
attempted in gaining aggressive 
public support for the schools. 

They constitute in briefest es- 
sence an exposition of all the 
equipment, supplies, and services 
vital to the public school system, 
backed by a series of sessions deal- 
ing with all the vital phases of the 
public school problem. 

For the business man, they will 
present an unusual large-scale at- 
tempt to re-create a great market 
and simultaneously to sell it, mean- 
while keeping an eye on the future 
with its yet greater business pos- 
sibilities. 

+ 
New Business 

M. Evans Richmond has organized 
an advertising service for retail stores 
at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
He was at one time with the T. K. 
Ek Diamant tT: — ‘Serving 
New York. wor 




























Two Slogan Questions 


Farwest LitHocrapH & PRINTING 
Co. 
SEATTLE, WAsH. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are considering using the slo- 
gan “Decorates As It Preserves,” 
for a liquid finishing material . . . 
a finish which is not a varnish or 
lacquer, but is competitive to both. 
Will you please advise us whether 
or not this slogan is now in use? 

Rosert M. Bove. 


* * @# 


AssociaTep ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

May we ask you to search your 
record of slogans and phrases for 
the use of the words “Prince of 
Pilsen”? 

M. T. NeEwMAN, 
President. 


NEITHER of the two slogans 
mentioned in these letters has 
been registered with Printers’ 
Inx. If anybody knows about 
their being used, will he be good 
enough to notify us? 

The Printers’ INK Clearing 
House of Advertised Phrases now 
records more than 7,000 slogans. 
Additions are regularly made and 
advertisers and advertising agents 
may register any new phrases fea- 
tured in current advertising cam- 
paigns. 

Some of the slogans registered 
recently follow: 


Always in Good Company. Standard 
Brewing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Always the Same Good Coffee. The 
Haserot Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Any Time Is Standard Time. Stand- 
ard Brewing Co., Rochester, ) 
As Good as Gold and Good for You. 
(Wine). Cercle D’Or, Inc., Orlando, 


la. 

As of Yore. Harvard Brewing Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 

Choice of All Who Know One Beer 
from Another, The. Forest City Brew- 
ery, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. | 

Covers the Subject. (Foundation Gar- 
ments). Sid Levy and Sons, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Crystal Clear Gin in the Crystal Clear 
Bottle, The. American Distilling Co, 
New York. . 

Distilled by the Celebrated Old En. 
glish Process. American Distilling Co,, 
New York. 

_ Distilled from Selected Grains. Amer. 
ican Distilling Co., New York. 

Drink Your Prunes. (Prune Juice). 
California Prune & Apricot Growers 
Assn., San Jose, Calif. 

Economical Energy Food, The. (Mac- 
aroni, Spaghetti and Noodles). Quaker 
Maid Co., Inc., New York. 

Every Shave a Good Shave. Soap 
Products, Ltd., Long Island City, N. Y, 

From the Heart of the Grain Coun- 
try. American Distilling Co., New York. 

Good Coffee Folks, The. P. W. East- 
ham & Co., Chicago. 

Guinness at Two Is Good for You, 
A. Messrs. Arthur Guinness Son & 
Co., Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 

Guinness Is Good for Your Golf. 
Messrs. Arthur Guinness Son & Co., 
Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 

Here’s to Your Health and Happiness. 
cane). Cercle D’Or, Inc., Orlando, 

a. 

Instant Hot Water. (Automatic Water 
pester). Bastian-Morley Co., LaPorte, 
nd. 

‘It Had to Have Quality—The Steel 
Is Lukens. Lukens Steel Co., Coates- 
ville, Pa. 

It’s Good to Get Home to a Guin 
ness. Messrs. Arthur Guinness Son & 
Co., Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 

Its Rare Bouquet Sealed in to Stay. 
(Coffee). The Haserot Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

ust Two Ways About It. (Girdle). 
Sid Levy and Sons, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Keep Good Feet Healthy. The Gilbert 
Shoe Co., Thiensville, Wis. 

Keeps Things to Eat—Good to Eat 
(Refrigerator Deodorizer). Sunshine 
Ice Co., Chicago. 

Most Highly Filtered Motor Oil in 
America, The. Gilmore Oil Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Motor Coach Train Connection—A 
New York Travel Habit. Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Name Easy to Remember, A Girdle 
You “Easily” Forgot, A. The Sidley 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Naturally Smooth. Magnus Beck 
Brewing Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Never Comes Up Anytime. (Brassieres 
and Girdles). Sid Levy and Sons, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Nips the Waist Not the Purse. (Gir 
die). Sid Levy and Sons, San Francisco, 

alif. 

Perfect Brace That Stays in Place, 


The. (Suspenders), The Sidley Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. j 
Preferred for Its Flavor . . . Praised 


for Its Price. (Rajah Salad Dressing). 
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Properly ‘~ aa Standard 
Brewing ochester, N. 

Quality “ae No Regrets. (Food 
Products). The Haserot Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. : ; 

Roar with Gilmore. Gilmore Oil Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Skin Health Service. Beauty Coun- 
sors, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

“Streamlined Acting” Motor Fuel. 
Sun Oil Co., reat hia, Pa. 
Strength—In lass by Itself. 
Messrs. Arthur ncn Son & Co. 
Ltd., Dublin, Ireland. 

Sure to Delight Your Appetite. (Food 
—. The Haserot Co., Cleveland, 


OF bol of Technical Excellence, A. 
= Corporation of America, New 


._ = the Rub Out of Scrub. (Cleanser 
& Water Softener). Economics 
oratory, St. Paul, Minn. 

Test That Tells, The. American Dis- 
tilling Co., New York. 

There Are Many Advance Styles— 
but There Is Only One Advance Pat- 
ten. Advance Pattern Co., New York. 

Try a Tankful . . . You'll Notice 
the Difference Immediately! The Pure 
Quill Gasoline Corp., Rochester, N 

Water of Health, ‘The. Mount Zircon 
Spring Water Co., Rumford, Me. 

Weathers Our Weather. The Utley 
Paint Co., New Orleans, 

Where Investing Your Time Means 
Money to You. anover Distributing 
Corp., New York. 

Who Can Resist a Guinness? Messrs. 
Arthur Guinness Son & Co. Ltd., Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 

Worn with Pride by Millions. Free- 
man Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis. 


+ + + 


Protest Closing of 
Louisville Bureau 


The Advertising Club of Louisville 
has protested the closing of the Better 
Business Bureau of that city. Opera- 
tion of the Bureau has been halted by 
provisions of a resolution of its board 
of directors who blamed lack of financial 
support from local business establish- 
ments for the closing. The protest 
the advertising club, signed & & A. 
lapp, secretary, predicts an a. 
of the city by confidence men and racke- 
teers and urges business organizations 
and newspapers to exert every effort 
to bring about re-opening of the Bu- 
Teau, 


Starts Summer Drive 


A summer drive during the nine 
weeks from July 15 to the middle of 
September has been started by the 
Leonard Refrigerator Company, De- 
troit. The — m centers around a 
$30,000 “Play ie contest in which 
Virtually every Leonard dealer and 
salesman is participating and is being 
Supported by newspaper and outdoor 
sdvertising and several new sound 
ms, 
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Quaker Maid Co., Inc., New York. 
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“Cheaper than 
Overtime” !<"S= 


Use 3-miles-a-minute deliv- 
ery of cuts, mats, electros,to 
eliminate production over- 
time. AIR EXPRESS saves 
time—can save money too! 


San Francisco - Chicago . . . 
13 4hrs.=-$4.74(for5lbs.); Los 
Angeles - New York . . . 2034 
hrs. — $5.50; Chicago - New 
York...4 hrs. 55 min.—§2.14. 


One express receipt covers 
Mottonanhis Air, Air-Rail 
Service over United’s multi- 
motor passenger - express 
planes. Ppd., Coll. or C.O.D. 





UNITED AIR LINES 


For pickups, rates, informa 
ie Hague Div., Railway _— 
Agency or any United Air Lines office 


WANTED 
A Merchandising Man 


*.... who can contact dealers 
in a basic industry; who can sell 
our advertising to them; who 
can persuade them to cooper- 
ate; who can lay out campaigns 
for dealers he see that they 
are followed through. 


.... this man must be a good 
salesman; he must know adver- 
tising; and he must be a good 
merchandiser. He will be called 
on to make his own decisions, 
—. he will be backed to the 
1 t. 


. . this is a hard job, with a 
great deal of traveling, but a 
splendid future for a man who 
can handle it. 


sabes write very briefly about 
yourself and your qualifications 
—age,ex rience, previous earn- 
ings. Address “LL,” Box 232, 
Printers’ Ink, New York. 








‘THAT New England business 

men are not antagonistic to the 
NRA idea but would like to see 

certain details corrected is shown 

by a survey just made by the New 
ngland Council. 

At the quarterly meeting of the 
Council, held June 30, Winthrop L. 
Carter, president of the Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Com- 
pany, interpreted the results of an 
inquiry made among 859 manufac- 
turers operating under 140 codes. 
His major conclusions from the 
facts gathered were: 

First, that 80 per cent of the 
New England manufacturers re- 
gard some form of business code 
permanently desirable or essential. 

Second, that they are willing to 
co-operate in and to work for the 
necessary modifications to make 
them more fully effective. 

Third, that administrative dif- 
ficulties, also complaints and criti- 
cisms, are practically in direct 
proportion to the intricacies or 
complexities of the specific code; 
or in other words, the simpler the 
code, the more effective it is. 

Fourth, simplification of codes 
is greatly desired, not only as to 
their total number, but also as to 
the features of the individual code 
and thus as to its administration. 

The inquiry also uncovered some 
interesting facts about conditions 
in small and large industries. 


+ + 


Castoria to Sponsor Roxy 


S. L. Rothafel, the “Roxy” of radio 
and motion picture entertainment pop- 
ularity, will be the featured master-of- 
ceremonies in a new radio program 
series which will be broadcast over a 
coast-to-coast Columbia network. The 
series, sponsored by Filetcher’s Cas- 
toria, will be directed by Roxy who 
will be supported by a variety of talent. 


Appoint Cole and Conroy 


Extension Magazine, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Cole and Conroy, publishers’ 
representatives, Cleveland, as its Cleve- 
land representative. Your Garden & 
Home azine, Cleveland, has ap- 
pointed Cole and Conroy as its repre- 
sentative in the Midwest. 
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New England and NRA 


Mr. Carter reported, “The total 
statistics indicate that large, medi- 
um, and small concerns are all 
about equally satisfied and dissatis- 
fied with compliance. In all cases 
about 60 per cent of those voting 
are satisfied. 

“In large and medium-sized con- 
cerns the preponderance of opin- 
ion is that codes are helpful with 
respect to eliminating unfair com- 
petitive practices and reducing un- 
employment. Small concerns vote 
that the codes are of no effect in 
these matters. In all three groups, 
comparatively few find the codes 
hurtful. 

“In all three groups the pre- 
ponderance of opinion is that maxi- 
mum hours are hurtful and that 
minimum rates of pay are helpful. 

“On limitation of capacity, all 
groups vote that the codes are of 
no effect, with hurtful receiving the 
smallest vote in all groups. Selling 
below cost and price stabilization 
received the same vote. 

“In supplementary comment, 
some large concerns complain of 
chiseling by small concerns, and 
the small also complain of the 
large. Some small concerns com- 
plain that large concerns manipu- 
late codes and take unfair advan- 
tage. Some comment indicates that 
a competitive advantage in long 
hours and low wages has been lost 
and is badly missed.” 


+ 


Insurance Conference to Meet 


The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence will hold its annual meeting at 
the Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y., on September 10, 11 and 12. 
There will be three morning sessions 
and luncheons with the afternoons free 
for recreation. Arthur Fisk, of Prv- 
dential, is chairman of the general 
program committee. 

. s . 


F. A. Miller Advanced 


Franklin A. Miller, merchandise man- 
ager of the United States Asbestos Divi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Man- 
heim, Pa., is naw replacement sales 
manager for Grey-Rock Products. He 
will continue to direct merchandising 
and advertising of Grey-Rock Balanced 
Braksets. 
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Consumer Goods Must Start 
Payroll Parade 


(Continued from page 10) 


or fisheries, which goes to natural 
sources for the raw material of 
commodities. Most usually, how- 
ever, the term has been used as 
though it designated mainly the 
productive equipment of manufac- 
turing. It must include these, along 
with the materials. 

Transportation Goods, equip- 
ment, materials and supplies, being 
used in the many intermediate 
stages of production of commodi- 
dies, from raw material to the con- 
sumer’s hands must also come un- 
der the category of Capital Goods, 
sub-head of Producers Goods. 
Some big railroaders have been off 
the trail and lost in the underbrush 
a few years back on this matter. 

They had allowed their minds to 
become obsessed with the idea that 
railroading was the hinge on which 
our national economy turned. It 
required a hundred million cheap 
cars and trucks, more or less, to 
make it clear to them—as it had 
been long since to the man in the 
street-—that transportation was the 
essential thing in carrying on the 
primary processes of economic af- 
fairs. If something else than rail- 
roads did the trick, there was no 
controlling superstition on the sub- 
ject of railroads—outside the rail- 
road man’s mind. 

Construction Goods, with equip- 
ment, materials and supplies, also 
belong under Capital Goods, and 
include public utility construction, 
public service construction such as 
hotels, apartment buildings, and 
private residences. Changes in meth- 
ods of construction have not altered 
this relationship as yet. 

Primarily, the term Consumers 


Goods refers to what is sometimes 
called “Consumption Goods,” since 
they are consumed in the using. 
Secondarily, there is the class of 
Durable Consumers Goods. Under 
the first heading come foods and 
food products, textiles and their 
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products, and a large part of 
leather and its products. But the 
lines are not hermetically sealed 
between these divisions, and there 
is hardly one line of manufactures 
—excepting it be that of railway 
equipment and repairs, which does 
not contribute its quota to one of 
these categories of Consumers 
Goods. 

A very large part of the indus- 
trial activities of the nation are 
taken up with what are known as 
the Service Industries. These con- 
tribute to the daily life and com- 
fort of the consumer without 
actually producing any new product. 
They are not exactly basic, but 
without them the products of the 
factory and mine and farm would 
not reach the consumer as they do 
today. They are part of our civili- 
zation. 

The hotel and restaurant busi- 
nesses are on the border line here, 
in the food industries, in that they 
take a semi-finished product and 
serve it for ultimate use. Other 
service industries are the laundry 
and cleaning services. Hospital 
and various professional services 
are included here, along with 
amusements and recreations. 


A Large Group Distributes 
Commodities 


A vast army is engaged in the 
distribution of commodities. In 
wholesale trade, 1,605,000 were en- 
gaged in 1929; and in retail trade 
another 4,510,000, according to the 
Census of Distribution. Funda- 
mentally, it may be said, every eco- 
nomic process is just a part of the 
process of production. And there 
is something to be said for that; 
but in our process of classification, 
it seems fair to put the tradesmen 
and their efforts in the class of 
service industries. 

Durable Goods is one term which 
has been used, almost indiscrimi- 
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nately, to designate everything 
from a cook-stove to an apartment 
house, including automobiles and 
mechanical refrigerators—in con- 
sumers goods, and on the other 
hand, everything from a factory 
building to an engine lathe with a 
possible service life of forty years 
—among. capital goods. But con- 
sumers’ durable goods are not used 
to produce other goods. Sooner or 
later they are used up, just as ma- 
chine tools are used up or become 
out of date. They are not used for 
commercial productive purposes. 

An analysis of commodities 
which have a use-period of more 
than immediate satisfaction of 
human wants, under the heading of 
Consumers Durable Goods, shows 
that a considerable section of ma- 
chinery production (refrigerators 
and electrical appliances) transpor- 
tation equipment (automobiles), 
non-ferrous metals and products 
(aluminum ware), and the like, 
come under this head of consumers 
goods, and by so much remove 
each of these industries from the 
sphere of Producers Goods, or 
Capital Goods. 

Another part of so-called Dur- 
able Goods comes under the head 
of Construction. The consumers’ 
phase of this is represented in the 
building of residence housing, 
which in 1929 absorbed about 27 
per cent of all building activities. 


A Common Quality of 
All Durable Goods 


It should be noted that all the 
various lines of production which 
are being mentioned, directly or 
impliedly, in these references to 
Durable Goods, do have one com- 
mon quality which has not been 
mentioned in, but which is as- 
suredly at the bottom of much of 
the talking, and thinking, and hop- 
ing which have been done in invest- 
ment circles about Durable Goods. 
Every kind of Durable Goods has 
the attribute or quality of being 
a proper basis for the issuance of 
securities of one sort or another, 
ranging from the conditional bill of 
sale for the household utility or 
automobile, to the “gold” bonds 
issued by an industrial, or housing, 
or public utility enterprise. 
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In arriving at a clear picture of 
the relationship of these categories 
of goods to investments, and to 
unemployment, we found it neces- 
sary to do some original spade 
work in the matter of statistical 
treatment of the various industries, 
to show the distribution of labor 
in their production. No such study 
has been set forth, that we know 
of, until it was tried for the pur- 
poses of this analysis. Lacking 
access to the original data of the 
census of manufactures, much of 
the work has been tentative, and 
composed of estimates. But these 
estimates have been made care- 
fully, and in view of the relative 
values and quantities of produc- 
tion, in their connection with the 
volume of employment in the in- 
dustry concerned. The Census of 
Distribution has also been of much 
help. 

In some of the discussions of 
Capital Goods, and Producers 
Goods, there have been evident uses 
of whole industries as belonging 
to these categories, which only a 
second glance gave a very different 
meaning. For instance, we have 
seen non-ferrous industries, and 
chemical industries, mentioned as 
“heavy goods,” meaning doubtless 
Capital and Producers Goods in- 
dustries. But chemical manufac- 
turers know that heavy acids are 
not in the same class, in this con- 
nection, with viscose and rayon 
products; although both are chemi- 
cal commodities. 

On the other hand, industries 
characteristically producing Con- 
sumers Goods, such as the food in- 
dustries, also produce Capital 
Goods. At least 30 per cent of 
flour production goes to the baker- 
ies—as Capital Goods. At that 
stage it is Consumers Goods Mo- 
terial. Hides from packing houses 
still have to go to the tannery and 
the shoe factory, before they be- 
come Consumers Goods, and part 
of them are caught on the way and 
used for machinery belting and 
harness, to say nothing of furniture 
upholstery. : 

We have been told that this 
functional classification of goods is 
very difficult, “because so much de- 
pends upon the point of view. 
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That is a poor scientific approach 
to any problem. If we can learn 
the functional relationship of the 
goods, that is the essential point 
to be recorded and used in the 
classification. It should not “de- 
pend upon whether you are talking 
to a sophomore class or a code 
authority’—as one budding econo- 
mist asserted. The basic physical 
facts and relationships are the 
same, no matter who is discussing 
the matter. 

And so, next week, we shall at- 
tempt to evaluate the significance 
of these functional relations of the 
various kinds of commodities, in 
terms of employment, as a next 
step in the discussion of the re- 
lationship of these industrial proc- 
esses to the investment and com- 
mercial world generally. 


+ + + 


Death of Floyd Short 


Floyd Truesdale Short, engaged in 
advertising in Chicago for more than 
forty years, died at that city last week 
by his own hand. He was sixty-five years 
old, 

Beginning as an advertising agent in 
1888, he consolidated his agency with 
the Federal Advertising Agency in 1910. 
Later he left the agency field to engage 
in other business, then returned to Fed- 
eral in 1917 as vice-president and West- 
ern manager. 

In February, 1920, Mr. Short again 
established an agency of his own under 
the name of Floyd Short and Partners, 
Inc. He retired from active business 
three years ago because of ill health. 


Liquor Bill for Alabama 


A bill has been prepared for intro- 
duction in the coming session of the 
Alabama legislature to permit newspapers 
and other publications to accept liquor 
advertising. All advertising of alcoholic 
beverages including beer is now for- 
bidden and this applies to magazines 
and newspapers with national circula- 
tions distributed in the State. 


Spokane Club Elects 

__B. H. Callison has been elected pres- 
ident of the Spokane, Wash., Advertis- 
ing Club, Arthur W. Burch . was 
re-elected secretary, and Frank Zeorlin, 
manager. 


Has Guthfan Account 

The Edwin F. Guth Company, St. 
Louis, has ai nted Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., to handle the advertising of Guth- 
fans and Guth Illuminators. 
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WANTED 


SALES 
MANAGER 


With an exceptional 
record of success in 
the packaged mer- 
chandise field. Experi- 
ence in cotton textiles 
desirable but not es- 
sential. 


He must be an able 
salesman, capable of 
handling certain large 
accounts and qualified 
to direct a small na- 
tional sales force. Mer- 
chandising ability is of 
primary importance. 


This opening, with 
a nationally prominent 
manufacturer, repre- 
sents a real opportu- 
nity for the right man. 
Compensation is com- 
mensurate with the 
ability required. 


To receive consid- 
eration give complete 
details in your first 
letter. 


Address “‘J’’ Box 231 
Printers’ Ink 
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The extent to 
which the con- 
sumer bankroll is 
going back into circulation under 
the benign influence of the Housing 
Act depends upon advertisers. The 
Government has set up the mecha- 
nism but the wheels won’t turn un- 
less fuel is furnished by business 
men themselves. 

Business cannot afford to wait 
for consumers to start spending 
money. It is the consumer who is 
waiting for business to show him 
why he should spend money. 

As a prosperity measure, the 
Housing Act cannot have a great 
deal of effect this year unless ac- 
tion is taken at once. Increase in 
all types of national advertising is 
essential. But a part of this will 
not make itself felt immediately. 
Advance publication dates and the 
time necessary to prepare effective 


Housing and 
Muncie Plan 
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campaigns cause inevitable delay, 

The first impetus should come 
locally in the thousands of cities 
and small towns scattered all over 
the country. It should come from 
local business men, bankers, build- 
ing supply dealers, architects and 
retailers who believe in the vital 
necessity of getting a lot of money 
into circulation as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

There are probably several ways 
that the job can be done but in the 
famous Muncie Plan local business 
men have a pattern already cut. 
Moreover, this pattern has proved 
successful. 

The Muncie Plan, briefly, is this: 
A group of local business men get 
together and agree to underwrite 
an advertising campaign. The cam- 
paign is not a hysterical “buy-now” 
effort but a strong, logical appeal 
to people of the community to re- 
pair, renovate and modernize. 

In Muncie, when the plan was 
tried out in 1931, within twenty- 
four hours after the first advertise- 
ment was run a dozen new con- 
struction jobs were under way. 
Dealers in building supplies reported 
their best day in months. 

Within a week after the first ad- 
vertisement, the movement had be- 
come a community project. Once 
the business men of the community 
were solidly behind it, its success 
was certain. 

There is nothing complicated 
about the Muncie Plan, nothing be- 
yond the ability of the average 
community. Yet if this simple plan 
is adopted in a large number of 
localities, it will mean more busi- 
ness for local people, more adver- 
tising for local newspapers, more 
money available in local banks for 
construction work, more wages for 
local workmen, more profits for 
local enterprises. 

It is essential that business move 
and move fast. Comparatively few 
weeks are left before winter. In- 
deed it is already too late to expect 
any particular stimulation for new 
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building. That must come in the 
spring. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why the adaptation of the 
Muncie Plan cannot stir up local 
interests and start the building in- 
dustries back on the road to pros- 
perity. 3 

The average home owner with a 
house badly out of repair wants to 
spend money to put it back in 
proper shape. What has happened 
during the last three or four years, 
however, frightens him and makes 
him hesitate. Well-planned local 
advertising will get a good recep- 
tion from the home owner if it 
explains to him the provisions of 
the Housing Act and shows him 
why it is to his profit to take ad- 
vantage of the Act now. 

The issue is squarely up to the 
business men of every city and 
town in the United States large 
enough to support a newspaper. If 
they fumble the opportunity the 
fault will not be with the Admin- 
istration or with the Act, but with 





their own timid, short-sighted 
selves. 

To one who would 

pert examine the Fed- 


eral Administra- 
tion’s attitude toward advertising, 
the signs and symptoms present a 
picture internally contradictory. 

Thus, it has been said by one 
influential official that advertising 
is an economic waste, By another it 
has been said that advertising 
helped mightily in selling the NRA 
—and besides that advertising men 
in general really are quite bright. 

And now comes Alton P. Tisdel, 
superintendent of documents, who 
hopes that the new National Emer- 
gency Council—possibly with the 
aid of advertising—will increase 
Uncle Sam’s book business. 

Mr. Tisdel, who is neither a 
brain-truster nor a cracker-down, 
looks upon the mountains of pam- 
phiets and reports and bulletins 
that the Federal presses produce 
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and he finds it in his heart to wish 
that he could dig into the situation 
with the tools of business. 

If, says Mr. Tisdel, he could use, 
even in a restricted degree, the ad- 
vertising and merchandising facili- 
ties that are available to private 
publishers, he could boost his sales 
volume by 100 per cent. 

The evidence would indicate that 
his estimate is conservative. For, 
despite the fact that they aren't 
advertised at all, and despite the 
additional fact that you can wade 
through a ton of them without find- 
ing a single thread of plot struc- 
ture or a single palpitation of love- 
interest, the Government’s “titles” 
already enjoy a surprising popular- 
ity. Of copies of NRA codes, for 
instance—and this aside from the 
thousands that were distributed 
free—nearly 800,000 brought in 
cash to the total of about $36,000. 

If, with the help of advertising, 
Mr. Tisdel’s sales could be doubled 
on only one such item, the increased 
income probably would pay the sal- 
aries of most of the Federal em- 
ployees and officials who are so 
zealously eager to convince the con- 
sumers and taxpayers that advertis- 
ing is all wrong. And that would 
be something ! 

Seriously, though—and to give 
the devil his due—Mr. Tisdel really 
has something to advertise. It is 
quite the thing to poke fun at gov- 
ernment documents and books. But 
they offer a rich treasure of infor- 
mation which business men would 
eagerly grasp—if they knew about 
it. 

Speaking of advertising, Mr. 
Tisdel, here is some that is free. 
You're welcome. 





Ice-Cream At times, Inven- 
tion’s mother— 


for His Girl whose name, of 


course, is Necessity—is a person 
distantly and academically objec- 
tive. “Ah, the poor human race,” 
she sighs, sadly, “I must do some- 
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thing to lighten their burdens!” So 
much one gathers from many an 
inventor’s obituary. 

More often, however, Necessity 
is a person much more subjective, 
much closer to the constant strug- 
gle called living. 

On a hot day on an island near 
Milwaukee, a girl at a picnic wanted 
some ice cream. She told her blond 
boy friend. The boy friend looked 
at the girl. Then he looked at the 
water. Then he looked at a row 
boat. 

“To the mainland and back,” he 
said to the girl, “is five miles. But 
I'll get your ice cream.” 

He got it. And it was on the 
long, long pull back to the island 
that a voice within Ole Evinrude 
said: “Something ought to be done 
about situations like this!” 

The other day, Ole Evinrude 
died. And the newspapers told how, 
starting with nothing but an idea, 
he created a $4,000,000 corporation 
—a company that, in 1929, pro- 
duced more than half of America’s 
outboard motors. 

And the girl? She was Bess 
Cary, who later became Mrs. Evin- 
rude. It was she who, remember- 
ing how her Viking had braved 
the deep for ice cream, invented the 
Evinrude slogan: “Throw your 
oars away! Use an outboard!” 

Yes, there’s romance in business ; 
and there are misty-eyed memo- 
ries. For business is a department 
of life; and drama, as Ole Evin- 
rude knew, is what makes life 
worth living. 





Our Own We've caught up, 


Farm Problem #8!2, on our ag- 
ricultural side. 


And again we acknowledge the 
thoughtful help of the New York 
State Colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics in co-operation 
with the United States Department 
of Agriculture’s Agricultural Ex- 
tension, which, under the authority 
of Acts of Congress of May 8 and 
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June 30, 1914, continue to keep ys 
informed, with press releases, on 
such matters as how to cut out a 
house dress and how to deal with 
wood chucks among the cucumbers, 

Our lore keeps rounding out. 
Right new, for instance, we're prac- 
tically stuffed with information on 
how to make puddings, ice cream, 
jam fritters and pies; how to skin 
a broiler; and how to keep from 
disintegrating in a bright blue flash | 
when, in an exploratory mood, we 9 | 
poke a screwdriver into a light 
socket. 

Yet, deeply as we appreciate 
these contributions to our assorted 
erudition, we feel at least a shade 
uneasy. For some time we have 
been suspecting that these mimeo- 9 | 
graphed hints and suggestions and 
recipes and statistics are not in- 
tended for our eyes alone, but 
rather for publication. And there 
we're stuck. 

For forty-six years, going on 
forty-seven, we’ve been turning out 
what the subhead of our name de- 
fines as “A Journal for Advertis- 
ers.” And, no matter how hard we 
try, we cannot bring ourselves to 
see how, in the same breath in 
which we pass on to a reader the 
latest kink in coupon technique, we 
also can explain what Cornell is 
doing about rats in the granary. 
We may be fussy; but somehow 
the two kinds of service don’t seem 
to harmonize. 

Withal, however, we confess a 
prophetic anxiety. We've thought, 
some, of writing to Mr. L. R. 
Simons, director of the New York 
State Colleges of Agriculture and | 
Home Economics in co-operation § | 
with the United States Department 
of Agriculture Co-operative Agri- | 
cultural Extension, Acts of May 8 | 
and June 30, 1914, and explaining || | 
to him that advertising men really | 
aren’t farmers. | 

What has deterred us has been 
the fear that he would write back: = 
“Not yet.” 


—— 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


No Pre-Conceived Formula 


Our departmental organization is so 
planned that service is built around 
each account to match its particular 
needs. 

Factors of copy,art, research, and 
supplementary activities are drawn 
upon as the requirements of the ac- 
count currently indicate. 

The right proportion of these 
factors is assured each client by the 
Newell-Emmett policy of “tailor- 


made service.” 


‘‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





C D. MONROE, of Lyon Manu- 
* facturing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., sends the Schoolmaster a 


copy of the circular 
herewith and a letter 
is quoted: 


“In response to your telephone 
request we wish to advise that we 
have instituted a search among 
some of our old records pertaining 
the advertising of Mexican 
Mustang Liniment ‘For Man and 
Beast’ and find the enclosed circu- 
lar which might be of some help in 


to 


this matter. 


“You will note on this circular 


date.” 
reproduced 
from which 


—— 


slogan prior to this date. We fee! 
that it was used long before that 


On the same subject from one 
of the first members of the Class 


comes this comment: 


“IT have heard of fathers who 
did not recognize their own chil- 
dren, but never thought such an 
accusation could be made against 
the Schoolmaster. 

“IT believe you will find it of 
record that the slogan ‘For Man 
and Beast” originated as an adver- 


tising slogan with the Lyon Man- 


(which is wrapped around each N. Y.,, 


bottle of Mustang Liniment) that 
we refer to it as good for Man 
and Beast. This slogan was used 


some time before this 


lar was printed. There is a date 


appearing on one of 


nials of August 20, 1865 that can 


definitely establish the 


style circu- 
the testimo- 


use of said 


ufacturing Co., 
‘4 proprietor of Mexican 
Mustang Liniment since 1848. The 
company still uses it. 

“I know it was used in the ad- 
vertising copy of this company 
back as far as 1884, the copy be- 
ing perfected and placed by the 
advertising agency of George P. 
Rowell & Company, founders of 
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Probably few artileshave, ewer Jad so 
Matensive a sale, while none bears been more 
walversally beneficia! than the celebrated 

scaw Mvstawo Liwamewt. Children, 
Adults, Horses and Domestic Animals are 
always liable to accident, and it is safe to 
aay, that no family can pa ai sea- 


je commary.__It becomes 9. 
stip then to secure the best. 

» merits of the Mexiqaw Mustawo 
Lovncewt are well known the 


urrees. 

The Mustang Horses of Mexico, are known 
to be very fleet and hardy. Soon after the 
Mexican war, Gronoe W. Wesrencox, of 
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Mexican MustTancG LINIMENT, 
FOR MAN AND BEAST. 
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Important to Owners of Horves. 

‘+ This is to certify, That the Mexican Mustang 

Liniment —— extensively used in our stables 
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Inc., Brooklyn, 


both Printers’ INK and 
the Schoolmaster, then 
located at 10 Spruce 
Street, New York.” 

. . * 

A sales help recently 
made available by Gen- 
eral Electric Company's 
specialty appliance sales 
department to its dis- 
tributors and dealers is 
a novel business card 
and “Best Home Ser- 
vants” catalog combina- 
tion. The cover of the 
booklet serves as the 
salesman’s calling card 
whereas the inner pages 
of the booklet present 
six of the major “10 
Best Home Servants” 
appliances. 

General Electric's 
Charlotte, N. C., distrib- 
utor, L. W. Driscoll, 
Inc., devised an effective 
method of stimulating 
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sales with the new cards. One hun- 
dred imprinted cards were awarded 
to each salesman who sold three 
refrigerators, ranges or dishwash- 
ers during the week the business 


cards were released to the field. 
. J J 


On a warm afternoon, recently, 
the Schoolmaster was glancing 
through the pages of “Cold Selling 
Talk,” house magazine of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Man- 
ufacturing Co., in the hope of 
gaining a refreshing thought on 
merchandising. He came across an 
unusual example of how an alert 
refrigerator salesman had taken 
advantage of the heat to make an 
unusual sale. 

George Shultz, St. Louis refrig- 
erator salesman, was walking down 
one of the residential streets of 
that city on a scorching afternoon, 
when he spied a lady with a very 
stubborn hose. She was having 
difficulty in spraying her lawn. 
Only a sickly stream oozed from 
the nozzle, while a lively geyser 
spurted from the tap at the side 
of the house. The gallant sales- 
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man offered to help. His offer 
was gratefully accepted. He found 
the missing washer, cause of all 
the trouble, and in no time the 
hose was working. 

Now in the good graces of the 
gardener, Mr. Shultz deftly turned 
the conversation to the intense 
heat, the need of water—the joy 
of ice cubes. Inside of three min- 
utes he discovered that the lady 
had no electric refrigerator. 

The rest was simple. The lady 
contentedly sprinkled the lawn. 
The salesman expounded on the 
virtues of refrigerators and the 
episode ended with the sale of a 
Westinghouse. 


« 7 

There is res that the School- 
master finds as occasion for com- 
ment in the June issue of Power, 
its fiftieth anniversary number. It 
is the largest issue in its entire 
history. In it many advertisers 
point with pride to their own long 
careers—some reaching back ninety 
years. Not a few of them repro- 
duce early advertisements. One, 
at least, takes occasion to print 
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We never went in for wiid claims of perfection or 


speed... 


But when Erie produces the poster you 


know in advance that you'll get a faithful reproduc- 


tion of your design. 


And that's something 
to be appreciated, these 
ys! 


RI 


LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING CO. 


ERIE PENNSYLVANIA 
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Lithographer 


Specializin g 
in Window Displays 
and 24 Sheet Posters 


Has opening for a high grade 
salesman who has good con- 
tacts. The business is thor- 
oughly established and has 
highest grade equipment and 
technical staff; also a small 
sales staff of high grade men, 
who know about this advertise- 
ment. 

Write stating age, experience 
in detail and amount of per- 
sonal sales during the past 
twelve months. 


“H,” Box 230, Printers’ Ink. 





BS 


“Better Light—Better Sight”’ 


sVerelevcellst Mtoe @littar tl 


“Very Satisfactory” 


Janesville Daily Gazette 


nd Radio Station WCLO 








BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
ten or more copies is $1.25, post- 
paid, and the Monthly holding nine 
copies $2.00, pow. These binders 
are an attractive addition to any desk 
or library. 





his current advertisement in the 
quaint type of a half-century ago 
—novel in itself, for an industriat 
advertiser. 

: The text pages are of consum. 
ing interest, even to a layman, 
Here one learns about and sees 
pictured windmills of the dim past, 
water wheels of even greater ap- 
tiquity—and alongside them Diesel 
engines, dynamos and motors that 
now turn the wheels of the world. 
This primary industry makes pos- 
sible a tremendous volume of ad- 
vertising ; advertising in turn has 
been of untold help in the develop- 
ment of the industry. 

One advertisement has particu- 
lar appeal. It appeared in Power 
just twenty-five years ago, at the 
end of another depression, and 
reads : 


Hard times gone, 

Business on the gain, 

Lots of inquiries coming in, 
Everybody sane. 


Our goods are guaranteed 

To stand up to the rack; 
Lots of strong traps going out, 
But none are coming back. 


“Today, we do not have to 
change a word of this message,” 
valiantly states The Strong, Car- 
lisle. & Hammond Company. 

_ s 7 


Here is an idea for those com- 
panies that are sending house mag- 
azines of other literature to deal- 
ers at regular intervals. There are 
always:some who, knowing in ad- 
vance, or rather thinking that they 
know, what is in the envelope, 
discard it or lay it aside. 

The Perfect Circle Company, 
Hagerstown, Ind., is using a little 
stunt to stimulate advance interest 
in “The Perfect Circle Regulator” 
by means of an eye-catching car- 
toon on the front of the envelope. 

Two mechanics are conversing 
One says: “Boy! This month's 
Perfect Circle Regulator gives a 
lot of information on recondition- 
ing motors.” 
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To which the other replies: 
“You're tellin’ me! I read the 
Regulator every month.” 

Any dealer who sees this and 
who has been discarding previous 
issues or passing them on to some- 
one else is almost certain to be 
tempted at least to glance at the 
current issue, 

It is well to remember that in 
using the face of an envelope for 
any sort of message the Post Of- 
fice Department requires that the 
space for the stamp and name and 
address be at least 3% inches 
from right to left and from top to 
bottom. 

7 - 

Back in September, 1903, the 
Marble Safety Axe Company ran 
a fifty-six-line advertisement in 
Country Life. 

Just recently, more than thirty 
years after the publication of the 
original advertisement, the Marble 
Arms Manufacturing Company, 
successor to the original company, 
received an inquiry from Detroit, 
Mich., in answer to this fifty-six- 
line advertisement which is more 
than thirty years old. 

The Schoolmaster takes pleasure 
in adding this to the mounting list 
of advertisements with long-time 
pulling power. 

J 7 a 


From John S. Van Gilder, vice- 
president, C. M. McClung & Com- 
pany, and a most helpful contribu- 
tor to Classroom material, come a 
couple of interesting and easily 
adaptable ideas. 

Mr. Van Gilder is a _ great 
booster for the Century of Prog- 
ress, so much so that although the 
office of his company is in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., it is tying-up quite 
definitely with the Fair at Chicago. 

McClung’s salesmen always send 
advance cards to customers in or- 
der, as Mr. Van Gilder says, “that 
the customer may be forewarned of 
the salesman’s approach and can 
then welcome him with a nice fat 
order on the door-mat.” 

However, that may be, this year 
the company is sending out advance 
postcards on one side of which is 
a picture of an exhibit at the 
Century of Progress. On the mail- 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Laugh Partner Wanted—Cartoonist is 
desirous of a p with an experi- 
enced humorist with vision to help —_— 














duce cartoons and strips that will 
a hit. Address Box 857, Printers’ _ 
HELP WANTED 
Editor—Publisher of new liberal progres- 
sive to be presently de- 
sires itor on t-sharing arrange 
ment. Address Public Opinion Associ- 
ates, 259 William St., N. rel 





Advertising man with local display ex- 
perience for substantial newspaper. Age 
35-45, preferably with executive experi- 
ence. State experience, education, family, 
references, salary. Box 858, P. i. 


A fully recognized one man agency 
could make occasional use of a copy and 
lan department as embodied in some 
ree lance individual or o ization. 
Please write frankly and completely. Ad- 
dress “Long Distance,” Box 862, P. 1. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Photographer with all necessary equip- 
ment and proven ability to do commer- 
cial work. res —— with in- 
dustrial or advertisi concern. Best 
references. Address 859, P. I. 


Account Executive, Experienced, seeks 
active New York agency to co-operate 
closing some good contacts. Drawing 
against commissions. Best of business 
and personal references. Box 860, P. I. 


JUNIOR EXECUTIVE—30 years old— 
now employed. Good assistant to busy 
executive. Ten years’ experience office 
work. Cultured, well-educated, efficient 
correspondent, hard worker. Wants job 
where he can grow. Write Box 861, P. I 


RAW MATERIAL—finest oie 
available to editors, publishers, advertis- 
ers. Young woman (21), university 
honors graduate, with experience in edi- 




















torial, publicity and advertisi: work, 
desires a position in an these 
fields. Excellent writing ability. High- 
est references. 

Write to Box 863, Printers’ Ink. 





OPPORTUNITY 


to secure the services of a general busi- 
ness executive, young in years, with an 
unusual ound i 
vertising and oeding. A hard and 
tireless worker with courage to make de- 
cisions and assume responsibility for the 
successful direction of important it work. 
Address Box 855, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW BLOOD—WILL FLOW ANY 
COURSE YOU WISH. Adaptable young 
woman, highest honor college graduate, 
Master’s degree, widely travelled, jour- 
nalistic ex , copywriting tiali- 
ties, age 23—wishes to enter advertising 
field. “Nee employed as private secre- 
tary to superintendent of large manu- 
facturing concern. If meee, will use 
secretarial ability as entering 
Address Box 856, Printers” nk. 
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ing card is a calendar on which 
the salesman circles the date on 
which he will call and the m 
“Push McClung Hardware anj 
Let the Profits Take You to th 
World’s Fair.” 

Another interesting stunt th 
company is using is a special ad. 
vertising envelope in which it js 
sending invoices to merchants ip 
seven Southern States. On the 
mailing face of the envelope is a 
picture of a man in a cage witha 
lion and the caption, “The Lion 
Can’t Decide!” 

The reverse side of the envelope 
is filled with an advertising mes- 
sage. 

The copy deals with the dilemma 
of the man in the cage, Trainer 
Allan King, who appears at the 
Century of Progress. It then, by 
means of a simple parable, shows 
how the retailer can capitalize on 
certain lines handled by McClung 
in order to make profits. 

The interesting thing to the 
Schoolmaster is the use of the en- 
tire back of the envelope to tell an 
advertising story tied up with the 
picture on the front. 


+ + + 
New Addresses 
Wisconsin Cheesemakers Publicity 
Association, recentl organized, has 


headquarters in the Citizens Bank Build 
ing, Kiel, Wis., in charge of C. P. 
Holway and E W. Robb. 

The Diamond Press, Inc., New York, 
has opened an uptown office in that city 
at 424 Madison Avenue for its creative 
department with Kenneth N. Nunes in 
charge. Sales and production depart 
ments continue at 333 Hudson Street 

Chain Store Management, Chicago, 
has opened an editorial and business of- 
fice at 18 East 41st Street, New York, 
with Walter M. Danneil, business man 
ager, in charge. a 

Winemiller and Miller, Inc., New York 
advertising photography, will move to the 
Grand Central Palace, that city, some 
time in September. 


Haire Adds to Staff 


Bradshaw Thurston, for two years 
with the “National Retail Dry Goods 
Association Bulletin” and previously 
with the Jewelers’ Circular, has joined 
the selling staff of the Haire Publica 
tions, New York. W. J. Carey, formerly 
with the New York Times and pre 
viously divisional sales manager of the 
American Druggist, has also joined the 
Haire Publications. He will represent 
House Furnishing Review and Crockery 
and Glass Journal. 
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AND WHAT IS 
MORE DIFFICULT 


TO ACHIEVE 
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627,000 daily circulation in Chicago - service. 
and suburbs ALONE... 52% more ronan 
than any other Chicago daily news- 


paper. e PRACTICALLY AS MUCH 
COVERAGE AS THE NET COVERAGE 
OF ANY TWO OTHER CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS COMBINED. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 








